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Western Germany in the Election Year 
J. ZIVIC 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

AND PUBLIC CONTROL IN FPRY 


SERGE] KRAJGER 


WEST IRIAN BEFORE THE UNO 


FOLLOWING the invitation of the Speakers of the 
two Houses of the British Parliament, a delega- 
tion of the Yugoslav Federal People’s Assembly is to 
pay a visit to Great Britain from March 5 to 14. In an 
interview with the Director and Chief Editor of the 
“Review of International Affairs“, Milorad Mijovic, Mosa 
Pijade, President of the Federal Assembly, who is to 
head the delegation aswered several questions concerning 
the visit: 

Question: “We have learned that you are to lead 
a Yugoslav Parliamentary delegation to Great Britain 
soon. Will you please tell us something about the signi- 
ficance of the visit for the development of friendship 
and cooperation between the two countries?“ 

Answer: “This is the second time that delegates 
of the Federal Assembly are going to Great Britain as 
guests of both Houses of the British Parliament. Alt- 
hough parliamentary delegations do not have any defi- 
nite missions to perform — like delegations of the 
State — they, as delegations of good will, establish con- 
tacts which can contribute to the mutual acquaintance- 
ship and understanding between peoples of respective 
countries: In view of the success of our parliamentary 
delegation in Great Britain in 1952, as well as that of 
the British parliamentarians who returned our visit, I 


UNDERSTANDING AND 
COOPERATION 


INTERVIEW WITH THE PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL 
ASSEMBLY MOSA PIJADE, BEFORE LEAVING FOR GREAT BRITAIN 


hope that our forthcoming visit, too, will help to furt- 
her the friendly relations between our country and 
Great Britain“. 


Question: “Britain is one of the countries whose 
efforts in the international field are highly valued by 
our people, but also a country with which we disagree 
in some issues, such as, for instance, that of the Suez 
Canal. We would like to know whether, in your opinion 
such differences in concrete problems can check our 
cooperation in matters in which we have identical inte- 
rests and views?“ 


Answer: “At present, when there are so many 
important international problems, in the debates of 
which so many countries are,taking part — particularly 
in the United Nations — no one can expect countries 
which otherwise maintain friendly relations to act in 
unison on each and every concrete issue. Accordingly, 
I do not see any principled reason why differences in 
individual matters should affect their relation adversely. 
I am glad to be able to say that our differences with 
Britain on the Suez crisis did not affect our relations 
which are as friendly as ever and which, I hope, will 
continue to develop towards still greater understanding 
and closer cooperation“. 


Wiews and Opinions 


GrY¥ Pai 


Velizar SAVIC 


ALTHOUGH the problem of Cyprus has lately been 
widely discussed in the United Nations, the future 
status of the island remains unknown. For days, the de- 
legates to the United Nations debated a matter which 
would not be disputable at all if all concerned were to 
give due attention to political reality, to the wishes 
of the population of Cyprus, and to the inevitability of 
contemporary world developments. 

The international implications of the dramatic eve- 
nts in Cyprus, which have been taking place in the towns 
and villages of the island in the last few years, reached 
an unexpected climax when the Indian delegation to the 
United Nations introduced a resolution which was so 
conciliatory in tone and so flexible in formation that it 
was acceptable to all. This compromise outcome of the 
debate was made possible by the coolheaded and realis- 
tic appraisal of the present possibilities by the Indian 
delegates. 

During the debate in the General Assembly’s Po- 
litical Committee, the British and Greek delegates spoke 
every now and then. trying to justify their cases. The 
first had success in this: he was in the unenviable po- 
sition of a man who faces an indictment based on irre- 
futable arguments. 

The uncompromising attitude of Britain, which 
makes the use of force to suppress the self-determination 
demands of the pople of Cyprus has turned the island 
into a source of unrests and undesirable international 
comlications. 

The British delegate, Allen Noble, who covertly 
sought a censure for Greece’s alleged support of the li- 
beration movement in Cyprus, did not say anything about 
the causes of this movement. He did not inform the de- 
legates that as early as in July 1955 a petition, signed 
by almost all adult Greek Cypriots, was presented to 
the British authorities on the island, asking that the po- 
pulation should be allowed to decide the destiny of the 
island freely. The petition bore the signatures of 215,108 
people. Only 8,639 adult Greek Cypriots, or 5°% of the 


total, did not sign that moving document. For this they ~ 


were granted various benefits and privileges. 


The island, which is believed to have been the 
home of celebrated Homer, on whose shores, as mytho- 
logy says, Aphrodite appeared from the sea waves, today 
lives in an atmosphere of military and concentration 
camps, curfews, summary courts and assassinations. In 
the United Nations, the British delegate was not influ- 
enced by mythology connected with Cyprus. The interest 
of his government in the island is of an entirely diffe- 
rent nature. The makers of British imperial policy seem 
to believe that there are ample reasons why their forces 
should continue to hold the island to which they came 
in 1878 on tho basis of an agreement with the then 
Ottoman Empire. 

The price paid to the High Porte for the use of 
island amounted to 92,000 pounds sterling a year. Howe- 
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ver, the British taxpayers did not have to pay tribute. © 


It was, for fifty years, paid by the Cypriots themselves 
as — the colonial authorities said — a “sign of gratitu- 
de“ for being occupied by the British. 

As long as the British Empire was the sole master 
in the Near East, the statesmen in London did not insist 
that Cyprus should remain in their hands at all costs. 
Already in the 19th century, the famous British states- 
man, Gladestone, warned that the Cypriots “crave for a 
union with their brothers”, and that in the near future 
Biitain would not be able to oppose their patriotism. 
Later, other British statesmen, such as Joseph Chamber- 
lain and Ramsay MacDonald, believed that Britain wo- 
uld not have a safe future on the island. Even Winston 
Churchill, the proved defender of the Empire, said in 
1907, when he was Minister for Colonies: “The Cypri- 
ots are of Greek origin, and their ardent wish is to join 
the country which they consider their fatherland“. 


This explains why at the beginning of the First 
World War London offered Cyprus to Greece for her 
entry into the war on the side of the Allies. This pro- 
posal, it is true, has not been repeated, but, even so, 
it is still a strong argument in the hands of the sup- 
porters of a union of Cyprus and Greece. The British 
delegate in the United Nations seemed to have forgotten 
the statement made by former British Premier, Clement 
Attlee, when Burma was becoming an indepedent state: 


“We ask every nation to remain within the Empire, 
bur we do not force them to do so“. ; 


No matter how paradoxical it may seem, Cyprus 
was not of strategic importance to Britain until the end 
of Second World War. Disraeli, it is true, once said that 
the island was the “key to Western Asia‘, but it has 
never been used as a key to anything. Alexandria and 
Suez were much more useful bases. However, after the 
Second World War, Britain converted the island into a 
military base, which was to replace the lost positions in 
the Suez Canal area. Owing to the growing dissatisfac- 
tion of the population, which gradually developed into 
an armed opposition, Britain has been increasing the 
strength of her units there. So as to prevent the strug- 
gle of the Cypriot nationalists from assuming any broader 
proportions on the eve of the debate Cyprus in the United 
Nations, the British commanders increased the strength of 
their forces in Cyprus to eighteen well equipped battal- 
ions. Nowhere else in the world, outside Britain itself, 
can one find a stronger concentration of British troops 
than on the island. But, in spite of this, the resistance 
movement has not been crushed. By the time the Pre- 
sident of the Political Committee opened the debate on 
Cyprus, one hundred British men and officers had been 
killed by EOKA members. : 

While the British papers asked whether their govern- 
ment still agreed with the Governor of Cyprus, Sir 
John Harding, that the problem could be settled by 
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accept any formula which would put off the date of 
their self-determination for an unspecified period, the 
British delegate in the United Nations launched a coun- 
ter attack; he accused Greece for supporting ,,terrorism“ 
on Cyprus, saying that she was responsible for the rest- 
lessness there. To back up his arguments, he even tried 
to prove that arms were being smuggled to the island 
in ships sailing under the Greek flag. 

| Being prepared for such an attack, the Greek 
Foreign Minister, Evangelos Averoff, asked the United 
Nations to name a commission of delegates from seven 
countries to visit Cyprus and see whether such accusa- 
tions are true or not. 

Two other arguments are being used to back up 
the British case, arguments which, in the opinion of 
London, justify the retention of the island: the strategic 
importance of the island and the security of the Turkish 
national minority there. It is being said that a British 
withdrawal from the island would have catastrophic con- 
sequences for the defence of the free world, and that 
the colonial government is necessary to prevent an armed 
conflict between the 400,000 Greek and 100,000 Turkish 
inhabitants. However, nothing is being said about the 
fact that the strategic value of a military base remains 
dubious if it is maintained by the forcible repression of 
the population in the territory in which it is situated. 
The role of Cyprus, as a military base, in the Anglo- 
French aggression against Egypt, revealed the true nature 
and intentions of such ,,strategic points“. 

How can Britain’s resoluteness to hold Cyprus at 
all costs be explained? 

After the failure of the Suez Canal the positions 
of the British Empire in the oil bearing regions of the 
Near East found themselves in ruins. Britain’s authority 
and prestige there have been undermined. In order to 
make up for this in some way, the British avoid the 
settlement of the Cyprus problem, wishing to turn their 
unyielding attitude into a show of firmness and strength 


of the tottering imperialist positions in that part of the. 


world. In addition, Britain wishes to retain — through 
psychological force and pressure — some of her influence 
in the nearby Arab countries and to earn dividends from 
the Israelo—Arab conflict. 

Economic reasons, too, are responsible for the Bri- 
tish attitude. Three quarters of the British annual imports 
of crude petroleum come in tankers from the Near East, 


force, whether it had grasped that the Cypriots will not | 


and the income from one quarter of the entire oil pro- 
duction in that area flows into the treasuries of te Bri- 
tish oil companies. 


As far as Greece is concerned, her attitude in the 
United Nations was based on realistic possibilities for 
the solving of the problem. The Greeks only demand 
that the Cypriots should be allowed to excercise freely 
the right to self-determitiation which is guaranteed by the 
United Nations Charter. The Greek delegate did not say 
that Cyprus ought to be joined with Greece at present. 
What he insisted on was that the 215,108 signatures of 
Greek Cypriots 01 the 1950 petition should not remain 
unheeded. In the Political Committee he appealed for 
moderation and for a compromise solution which would 
not make it necessary for the Cypriots to remain on the 
other side of the barricades as they do now in their re- 
lations with the British colonial government. 


The debate in the Political Committee ended by 
the passing of the Indian resolution and by the tacit 
rejection of four other proposals. But, the problem of 
Cyprus remains unsettled. What is encouraging in the 
present situation is the fact that a moderate atmosphere 
has been created, and that all concerned agree with the 
recommendations of the United Nations that fresh efforts 
should be made to seek a “peaceful, democratic and just 
solution in accord with the principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter”. The passing of the Indian resolution by 
a great majority of votes is at the same time an appeal 
to renew negotiations in a conciliatory spirit. Now, the 
leading actors in such negotiations should be the true 
representatives of the population of Cyprus who have 
been ignored by the British authorities so far. 


If this appeal is accepted, a further step will be 
made towards the stopping of the struggle of the Cypriots 
and a political solution of the problem will be made 
easier. Negotiations, after all, are the only possible way 
of eliminating the problem, and the time has really come 
for Cyprus to cease to be asource of unrest and danger. 


The Indian resolution does not provide the basis 
for any concrete Solution; but that is impossible. in face 
of the British unyielding attitude at present. Yet, the 
resolution reveals one widely accepted truth: the problem 
of Cyprus cannot be settled by the use of force and 
pressure. 


Is is to be hoped that this will be also grasped 
by those who formulate Britain’s policy in Cyprus. 


Western Germany in the Election Year 


J. ZIVIC 


HE third German parliamentary elections, which are to be 
held in the autumn, already affect the country’s political 
life. The two main political forces in. the Federal Repub- 

lic, the Adenauer coalition and the Social Democratic opposition, 
are preparing themselves for the election battle, and the public 
utterances of their leaders already reveal the main trends of the 
forthcoming election campaign. It is already evident that foreign 
political problems, together with domestic economic and _ social 
disputes and controversies, will play the chief role in this. Since 
the last elections in 1953, Western Germany has made great pro- 
gress. Together with her continuous economic expansion — which 
was not always accompanied by corresponding improvements in 
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the living standard of the working masses — her internationa- 
positions have been strengthened. She has not only freed herl 
self from the regime of occupation, but has become one of the 
strongest allies of the United States in the Western bloc. If to 
this we add her rearmament, we cannot fail to grasp the real cha- 
racter of the policy of the old Chancellor, who has been skilfully 
exploiting the weaknesses of the cold war and the contradictions 
of bloc politics in world proportions in order to affirm the Wes- 
tern German state in the foreign political field. 

On the other hand, the basic national problem — the uni- 
fication of the artificially devided country into two parts, which 
haye constituted themselves into separate states to become active 
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members of the antagonistic blocs, remains unsettled. The gradual 
integration of the Federal Republic with the West his ben accom- 
panied by a comodirativ: process of Germany’s disintegration, a 
process whic created tw) different political and economic struc- 
tures in tw> German states, so that their differenc:s are increas- 
ing and similarities disippearing. This, bloc politics create for 
Germans not only international, but also internal political and 
social problems; of top importance. There is no need to go into 
any great trouble to show thit, owing to such developments, the 
German problem, as well as the problem of the place and rols of 
a united G2rmany in Europe, had ito remain unsettled, the more 
so since the balance of power between the tw) blocs came to 
depend, to an increasingly greater extent, on devid2d Germany. 

The international situation had changed since the last West 
German elections, and the foreign policy of the Bonn g>vernment 
has been put to a hard test, because the conviction begun to 
spread that the old methods of bloc politics, no matter how suc- 
cessfully they might have seemed earlier, cannot b2 used in the 
new situation. Western Germany, it is true, has lately made some 
new moves (the establishing of diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union, etc.), but in essence she continues to rely oa the Western 
bloc, in which she is acquiring an ever more important role. The 
Adenauer government accepts in principle th: view that the pro- 
blem of German unification is interrelated with the problems of 
disarmament and security, but it still insists that the two parts 
of Germany should be united before the problems of disarmamen- 
and security are tackled. It considers that the problem of unifica- 
tion involves only the extension of the political and economic sys- 
tem of the Federal Republic to the Eastern state. The demind 
that a united Germany should be free to determine her relation- 
ship with both the West and the East is taken to mean the con- 
tinued adherence to the Western bloc, and that would undermine 
the existing balance of power. 

The recent foreign political debate in the Bundestag showed 
that the West German voters will, most likely, have to choose 
between two largely different foreign political conceptions. For, 
despite certain indications to the contrary and various incomplete 
statements, including one or two by the Chancellor himself, on 
the basis of whi-h people begun to believe that some changes 
towards greater flexibility in foreign policy are pending, the govern- 
ment speakers in the debate emphasized that no revision of Bonn’s 
foreign policy is to be expected. To’ justify this, they gave an 
appraisal of the international situation based on the old ideologi- 
cal premises. The foundations of Bonn’s foreign policy are to 
remain unchanged: the reliance on the Atlantic Pact, the develop- 
ment of a modern army, the strengthening of the Western bloc 
through economic integration (Common Market and EURATOM) 
and close political coordination. This, however, does not exclude 
diplomatic contacts with Russia, as well as minor agreements on 
concrete problems, but the earlier view on the unification of the 
country, as given in the Bonn memorandum of last autumn, which 
was a true expression of the “policy of strength“, is still being 
supported. 

In the foreign political debate, the Social Democrats expla- 
ined their own foreign political conceptions, endeavouring to show 
that they were realistic and in accord with the needs of coexis- 
tence. They base their policy on the belief that the existence 
of blocs cannot last permanently, and that, considered generally, 
bloc politics are in a crisis. They say that the two military for- 
mations, the Atlantic Pact and the Warsaw Pact, were weakened 
by the aggression against Egypt and by the events in Hungary. 
In the opinion of the Social Democrats, Germany should help to 
strengthen the United Nations, to find an agreement on disarma- 
ment with corresponding international control, to expand and con- 
solidate cooperation with the peoples of Asia, and to settle local 
and regional differences and disputes in a peaceful way. 
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As far as the problem of German unification is concerned 
the Social D:mocrats consider that the participation of one par 
of Germany in the Atlantic Pact and of the other in the Warsay 
Pact, dozs not ensure real sucurity for the G*rman people. So a 
to alter this situation, the Federal Republie must, they maintain 
sezk, through closer contacts with th: great powers, particularl 
the Soviet Union, the basis for an acceptable solution of the Ger 
man problem. What is inportant in their opinion is the settin 
up of a European collective security system which would replac 
the present bloc organisations. In such a system, a united Ger 
many would have the same rights and duties as all other states 
Tae system of security itself would, in turn, be connected witl 
disarmiment atrangements. It is mecessary to say here that th 
Social Democrats are against compulsory military service in Ger 
many. They are for a limited volunteer force. They say that, i 
they win the elections, they will abolish cumpulsory militar 
service. 

As all this shows, the government is trying to achieve th: 
unification of the country and remain a member of the Atlanti 
Pact, waile the opposition wants to give up Germany’s member 
ship in that pact and replace it with her participation in a sys 
tem of collective security. However, the Social Democrats say tha 
they respect the international obligations undertaken by th 
Federal Republic when it joined bloc atrangements, but that, it 
the case of their election victo-y, they will try to have all sucl 
arrangements revised. Emphasizing their loyalty to the existin; 
international obligations, they wish to dis»el any apprehension it 
the Western countries, particularly in the United States, with th’ 
possibi ity of a change of government in Bonn. 

However, the attitudes of the government and the opposi 
tion towards the government of the German Democratic Republi 
do not differ to any apprec able extent, for neither of them wan 
to have any official contacts with Pankow. Certain differences d 
exist in their views on the social reforms in the Eastern Germat 
state. The West German views on the manner of unification dif 
fer greatly from those of the Eastern German governnient, beca 
use the Eastern side maintains that the country can be unitec 
only through a process of cooperation of both German states 
which, they say, should be separate members of a collective sys 
tem of security until the final unification of the country. In sucl 
a situation, there are no realistic possibilities for any rapid prog: 
ress towards a solution of the German problems, but the election: 
in Western Germany, which will be fought mainly over foreig: 
political matters affecting the country’s unification, will be o: 
great significance here too. | 

At present, two problems dominate Bonn’s foreign politica 
activity. Western Germany’s pending acceptance of the agreement 
on economic integration (Common Market and EURATOM) wil 
help to consolidate the Western bloc and to strengthen the posi 
tions of Federal Republic in it. How this will affect the problen 
of German unification no one can say at present, but the Socia 
Democrats express their fear that the customs union of Littl 
Europe will broaden the gap deviding the two parts of Germany 
The announced reduction of British troops in Western Germany 
produces different effects. on the one hand, due to the reductior 
of British and French troops, and to the rumours of similar reduc 
tions of American forces, people attack greater importance to th 
West German army, which is to become the largest and the mos 
reliable force of the Atlantic Pact. On the other hand, the prob 
lem is being raised of supplying the German army with atomi 
weapons, on which the Bonn government insists, trying t 
annul the provisions of the Paris agreements which bann the pro 
duction of such weapons in Western Germany, 

The forthcoming elections will show whether the people o! 
Western Germany approve integration with the West, or whethe 
they wish to achieve the country’s unification in some other way 
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PEECTIONS BAe INDIA 


Marjan DOLENC 


ALTHOUGH barely ten years have elapsed since 
the proclamation of independence and only seven 
years since the enactment of the Constitution, general 
elections are being held for the second time in India 
this year. It is expected that about 100 million out of 
a total of almost 200 million registered yoters will cast 
their ballots for the highest representative body of India 
at the elections which began on February 25 and will 
be concluded on March 14. Although the elections are 
already under way, they did not receive due attention 
in the world press, perhaps also because the debate on 
the problem of Kashmir temporarily overshadowed this 
far more significant event. 


It is extremely positive that India adhered so suc- 
cessfully to the democratic principles adopted, notwith- 
standing the conditions that prevail, i. e. — illiteracy of 
eighty percent of the electorate, inadequate communi- 


_ cations and other internal problems thus rendering the 


organization of elections far from easy while requiring 
immense efforts on the part of the government appa- 
tatus as well as substantial financial resources. The sig- 
nificance of the elections in India is all the greater 
because of all countries of Southeast Asia which acquired 
their independence after World War II, India achieved 
the highest level of internal stability, thus enabling the 
positive aspect of the elections, the determination of the 
people for a given political conception, to be fully ma- 


nifested. As distinct from the foregoing, we have witnessed 


a political crisis in Indonesia recently where the elections 
were unable to resolve the problem of authority, or pro- 
vide a clear-cut prospect of future development. Pakistan 
the immediate neighbour of India which like India 
emerged from the former British Empire in India, has 
not yet succeeded in holding general elections. On its 
part India inherited just as many unsolved problems, and 
was confronted by the difficult task of integrating 500 
statelets after the acquisition of independence, the acco- 
modation of eight million refugees, as well as the eco- 
nomic effects of the division of India, especially a serious 
grain shortage. Nonetheless, a year after the enactment 
of the Constitution the first general elections based on 
universal suffrage were held regardless of creed, sex, 
caste, education or financial status. The first elections 
lasted three months from December 1951 to the end of 
February 1952. This time the organization of elections 
has been improved to such an extent that they will only 
take three weeks. 


The first elections in India were held under the 
pressure of the crucial issues created by the acquisition 
of independence and division of India. The future solu- 


tions of internal problems were not so clearly delineated 


as at present, while Indias international position and 
foreign policy were not so developed and affirmed as at 
present. On the other hand the balance of power of the 
Indian political parties was not yet crystallized at that 
time. The problem arose whether the Indian Congress 
Party, as the leading but extremely heterogenous move- 
ment of national liberation, will succeed in preserving 


its leadership in the new situation, whether it will suc- 
ceed in reorienting itself towards the new tasks involved 
by the social and economic development of the country, 
or whether it will be transformed into one of the bour- 
geois parties on the Indian political scene. On the eve 
of the first elections the Congress Party doubtless un- 
derwent a phase of disintegration. The socialists withdrew 
from it a year after the proclamation of independence 
and six months prior to the elections one of its former 
chairmen »J. M. Kripalani founded his party. Nor was 
the situation at the 1951-52 election quite clear as re- 
gards the other political parties. The Communist Party 
was recuperating slowly from its adventurous policy of 
rebellion, and was still. illegal in some states of the 
Indian Union. A new rightwing organization, the Jan 
Sangh appeared. The complex political situation was 
reflected in the extremely large number of deputies elected 
who did not belong to any political party but ran on 
independent tickets. Today, however, political observers 
in India doubt that the independent candidates will be 
able to compete with the political parties, although there 
will be such cases. Apart from this, the new elections 
are matked by a certain reduction of the number of . 
candidates and parties which take part in the elections, 
in view of the mutual arrangements between parties in 
order to avoid the dispersal of votes. This primarily 
refers to the minor leftwing parties which run together 
on joint tickets against the Congress Party in several 
provinces. 


Another difference between the present elections 
and the last, lies in the significant fact that almost ninety 
percent of the parties and candidates advocate different 
versions of the programme of socialist development in 
India. The most important change in this respect was 
brought at the annual session of Congress Party in Avadi 
in January 1955, when the long term objective of ,.deve- 
lopment of society according to the socialist model” was 
entered into the Party Statute. At the last session of the 
Congress Party in January 1957 this decision was stili 
more precisely formulated. The congress laid down the 
objective of creating a ,,socialist cooperative community”. 
Extensive debates are currently being held as to whether | 
the Congress Party really adopted a socialist programme, 
and whether its policy is socialist or not. It is a fact, 
however, that Congress, especially its leader Premier 
Nehru have taken the problem of the democratic deve- 
lopment of socialism in India as the ,,leitmotif” of their 
election programme and are charting the future develop- 
ment of the country on that basis. This orientation of 
the largest and most numerous organization in India is 
doubtless significant in view of its fine tradition as the 
exponent of the specific road to national liberation, and 
because there can be no question of whether the Con- 
gress Party will remain in power or not. As such and 
in view of the increased role of the state, the Congress 
Party has every possibility of realising its programme. 


India is currently engaged in the implementation 
of its second Five Year Plan. The achievements of the 


, 


First Five Year Plan, especially the tasks laid down by 
the present plan, represent a powerful argument for the 
Congress Party, irrespective of the individual criticisms 
and objections. By these plans the Congress Party 
clearly defined the fundamental prospects of development 
of the country. After a period of reconstruction of agri- 
culture and transport, the solution of the difficult problem 
of food and work on the key hydroelectric power pro- 
jects, the second Five Year Plan shifts the stress to the 
industrialization of the country, primarily the development 
of key heavy industries. It unequivocally assigns priority 
to the state sector in all key branches of economy and 
enlists the private sector in the fulfillment of the targets 
planned. By adopting such an orientation the congress 
made a significant stride forward from the former Gand- 
hist conception of the minor cottage industries which 
although alleviating the problem of unemployment more 
promptly and directly, actually only postpone it inde- 
finitely. 

It is interesting that this course of the Congress 
Party met with the criticism of distinguished socialist 
leaders. Recently J. B. Kripalani the former shairman 
of the Peoples Socialist Party contended in Parliament 
that mass production is possible even without modern 
industry, — because when the mass of workers is pro- 
ducing this certainly is also mass production! 


A sutvey of the pronouncements and programmes 
of the Indian parties indicates that, notwithstanding the 
criticisms made, the latter to a greater or lesser extent 
approve the Congress Party concept of the second Five 
Year Plan as the fundamental instrument of the future 
development of the country. As distinct from this, the 
other parties are not in a position to provide, nor have 
they provided, their own comprehensive concept of de- 
velopment as an alternative to the programme of the 
Congress government as their criticism is essentially re- 
duced to the supplementation and modification of the 
individual postulates of the plan, according to the orien- 
tation of the party. The Indian Communist Party for 
instance as well as the Socialist. Party to a certain extent 
urge the nationalization of foreign capital, primarily Bri- 
tish. The right wing on the other hand is opposed to 
any large scale nationalization contending that the na- 
tionalization carried out so far. has already impaired ef- 
ficiency in the respective branches of agriculture. 


It is interesting to note that the electoral mani- 
festo of the Congress Party stresses the need of the 
gradual introduction of workers participation in indu- 
strial management and the promotion of cooperativism 
in rural areas. It seems that thes idea of workers parti- 
cipation in management is gaining increasing popularity 
in India having been seriously discussed for several years 
already; an official Indian delegation visited several Eu- 
ropean countries last year, including also Yugoslavia in 
order to study this problem. As distinct from the Con- 
gress Party and its trade unions, the other parties in- 
cluding the communist, socialist ang other minor left 
wing parties, have not devoted any particular attention 
to the problem of workers participation in management 
although it imposes itself in view of the singificant growth 
of the state sector in industry. 


The internal problems of the country, in spite of 
the complications which arose in connection with Kash- 
mir and the recent significant international events, pre- 
dominated in the electoral campaign. The extent to which 
the social and economic problems and progressive ideas 
for their solution emerged into the foreground of the 
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Indian political life, is also demonstrated by the fad 
that even the extremist parties based on religion and 
local interests, adopted many points of the social pro- 
gramme of the other parties, in some respects even de- 
magogically overtaking the Congress. Thus the election 


' manifesto of the Jan Sangh party foresees a substantial 


reduction of ministerial salaries, a reduction of the num- 
ber of ministries, the abolishment of workers social in- 
surance dues, the introduction of the right to work in 
the Constitution, compulsory loans to the state by mil- 
lionaires, the introduction of a maximum limit for land 
holdings etc. Of course this party also foresees the legal 
prohibition of the slaughter of cows, the abolishment of 
modern legislation on marriage and inheritance, as well 
as the “nationalization of non-Hindus by their impreg- 
nation with the ideals of the Hinduist culture“. 


On the other hand the left wing parties are criti- 
cising the Congress Party for its inconsistent agrarian 
reform, inadequate solution of unemployment, fiscal po- 
licy, low wages of workers, bureaucracy etc. It is also 
necessary to mention a highly specific argument used 
against the Congress Party in the present elections. This 
argument is especially popular among the leaders of the 
Peoples Socialist Party although it has been taken up by 
others as well, An appeal has actually been made invi- 
ting the voters to vote for the opposition parties in or- 
der to create a “sound opposition“ in parliament and 
prevent the present “monopoly of power enjoyed by 
Congress thanks to its absolute domination in parliament 
and the legislative assemblies of the individual states. 
The socialists are particularly vociferous in their wat- 
nings that India is already drifting towards “totalitarian- 
ism“ and “autocracy“, and that the new elections in- 
volve the salvation of democracy in India. The fact re- 
mains that however justified the criticism of the -bu- 
reaucratization of the state apparatus which is to a cera 
tain extent an unavoidable phenomenon of its develop- 
ment, these arguments borrowed from Western social 
democracy, testity to the weakness of the Indian social- 
ists and other parties which are incapable of opposing 
the Congress Party with a more constructive programme. 


It ensues therefrom that the opposition in India 
itself does not believe that the present elections will 
bring about any vital changes in the balance of political 
power in the country, although there will certainly be 
some changes. The congressional majority in the central 
parliament and the continuance of the present policy on 
the basis of the second Five Year Plan obviously do not 
come in question. In most countries of the Indian Union 
whose number was reduced to fourteen after the reorgast 
nization, the electoral victory of the Congress party is” 
not seriously threatened. Nonetheless a certain degree of | 
uncertainty prevails with regard to Kerala (Travancore— 
Cochin) and West Bengal. In Kerala the Congress Party 
was incapable of forming a stable government after the 
1951-2 elections. By-elections were held in Kerala in 
1954 which failed to resolve the problem, to that for a 
time the Socialists were in power with only nineteen” 
deputies out of a total 109 in the local assembly with 
the tacit support of the Congress Party. However while 
the Communist Party of India did not succeed in con- 
cluding an electoral arrangement on opposition to Con- | 
gress with the Peoples Socialist Party in Kerala, an 
alliance of five left wing parties has been formed in West | 
Bengal (The Communist Party of India, the Peoples 
Socialist Party, the Revolutionary Socialist Party, and the 
Progressive Bloc etc.) thus confronting the ruling party 
with a difficult problem. It is worth mentioning that 
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erala has the highest percentage of literacy as well as 
population density. On the other hand Bengal is known 
for its left wing traditions and strony proletariat in its 
ute, and steel industry etc. 


A fairly broad accord prevails among the Indian 
arties in the domain of foreign policy. They are all in 
favour of the policy « f non-alignment and fundamentally ap- 
prove of the policy pursued by the government up to now, 
which scored undeniable successes in the world and en- 
ured one of the leading roles in international activity 
o India. This agreement however does not preclude dif- 
ferent and even contradictory interpretations of such a 


AS for the trusteeship territories, the number of states which 
are adopting a sharp and critical attitude towards the colo- 

nial powers in the UN General Assembly is increasing 
steadily. In practice the trusteeship contracts were conceived by the 
trustees only as a convenient way of concealing a pure and simple 
colonial system. However the peoples of the territories under the 
trusteeship system had no intention of remaining the passive and 
obedient followers of their masters in the United Nations, but 
soon became aware of the fact that the United Nations can and 
should be an organization. within the framework of which and 
through which they can struggle for their full emancipation. The 
anti-colonial majority which was very soon formed in the General 
Assembly persistently demanded of the trustees that they devote 
their genuine efforts and attention to the tasks formulated by the 
Charter, thus taking in account the political aspirations of the 
peoples whose fate was temporarily entrusted them. For this reason 
a continuous struggle is being waged within the United Nations 
against the trustee countries which are firmly entrenched in the 


positions of concealed colonialism and which are constantly invo- . 


king their rights ensuing from the trusteeship contracts, con- 
sidering that these contracts although concluded with the United 
Nations give them sufficient authority to rule the terriories entru- 
sted to them as they wish. The appearance of the so-called admi- 
nistrative unions, namely the demand of the powers exercising 
administrative gowernment of the trusteeship territories to be able 
to govern the latter through the governors on their colonies and 
integrate the colonial administrations of their neighbouring colo- 
nies with the administration of the trusteeship territory ‘was the 
first example of their arbitrary attitude. In this manner the ter- 
ritory under trusteeship would be ruled by the same administration 
as the contiguous colony of its trustee. The situation thus created 
would practically equalize colcnies with the trusteeship territories. 


This phenomenon understandably provoked the resentment 
of the peoples who consider trusteeship a high international duty 
and who attempted to protest against the concept of administrative 
unions. However the colonial powers contended that administrative 
unions are being established precisely to benefit of the trust ter- 
Titories in order to entrust their government to an experienced 
administration and tested administrators, and with a view 1o redu- 
cing the budget outlay involved by the maintenance of the admini- 
strative apparatus, as the merging of several territories urder the 
same administration reduces operationa] and other costs. 


In the same way the charges proferred on several occasions 
by the population of the trustceship territories indicate the various 
ways in which this population is identified with the inhabitants of 
colonies. This also applies to those cases when union of these ter- 
ritories is being effected in order to gain independence. The Gold 
Goest, a British colony which should beccme the independent 
state of Ghana next month ts a case in point. As the colonial 
ruler of the African Gold Coast, Great Britain brought that colony 
and its trust territory called British Togoland under the same 
tegime. Through a plebiscite whose legality is drnied by the in- 
habitants of Togoland, the majority of votes were cast in favour 
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policy. The extreme left, especially the Communist Party 
insists on the withdrawal from the British Commonwe- 
alth, while the right wing parties advocate a strong arm 
policy towards Peoples China and less cordial relations 
with the Soviet Union. However the different views on 


the complex pioblems of international policy, will not be 
decisive for the Indian voter confronted by the concrete 
and fairly difficult problems of the transfomation of the 
countrv. The personal popularity of the individual leaders 
will doubtless also be reflected at the elections, in which 
respect the leader of the Indian Congress Party Premier 
Nehru has not met with any serious rival. 


TE TRUSTEESHIPatTERRITORIES 


Dr. Milan BARTOS 
PROFESSOR OF THE BELGRADE UNIVERSITY 


of a union with the new Negro state of Ghana immediately upon 
its acquisition of independence thus liquidating a trusteeship ter- 
ritory which becomes part of a formally independent state. We 
are glad to see that a new part of the colonial empire is no lon- 
ger a colony but an independent state, and are inclined to believe 
that the inhabitants of British Togoland expressed their will freely. 
However, strictly speaking, there is a formal objection. It would 
have been far more correct if Togoland had first been freed, and 
was then given the opportunity to express its will freely as regards 
union with Ghana. 


Precisely because of the different tendencies in the struggle 
concerning tha application of the Charter on trusteeship territories, 
this area is at the same time marked by great progress and rapid 
application of the UN Charter. The UN Charter requires the 
trustees to use trusteeship as a system in order to enable the peo- 
ples entrusted them to develop correctly and in accordance with 
their political desires and aspirations and acquire independence as 
soon as possible. The contacts I had with young intellectuals from 
French Togoland convinced me that the peoples under trusteeship 
expect their liberation from the United Nations. They primarily 
believe that the majority in the Fourth Committee of the General 
Assembly is capable of revising all agreements concluded with the 
trustees and impose a relatively short term for the fulfillment of 
their mission of developing the peoples under trust. They expect 
that the United Nations commisions will objectively and on the 
3port, examine the ability of the peoples under trust to embark 
on an independent existence, believing that this will lead very soon 
to the reduction of trusteeship terms after the expiration of which 
the peoplcs under trust will be considered mature for independent 
government. Such a conclusion may be inferred from the spirit 
but not from the letter of the Charter. However this is reality to- 
day, as it is not only the wish of the peoples under trust, but 
also the policy of the majority in the Fourth Committee of the 
United Nations, where matters of trusteeship are dealt with and 
in which a vigorous and anti colonialist majority predominates. It _ 
can therefore be seen that trusteeship was only a form during one 
stage of the struggle against colonialism as distinct from the for- 
mer mandates of the League of Nations, which (especially those 
belonging to category ,,C“* were created to disguise the prohibited 
colonial conquests. As the development and awakening the colo- 
nial peoples is considered a normal and natural phenomenon of 
contemporary history, even the countries with colonies no longer 
offer conscious opposition to the predominating conception that 
the time of colonialism is past. 


It is all the more surprising therefore that we have two 
completely opposite phencmena both in foundations and effect. On 
the one hand the French bourgeoisie which still has pretences of 
being the exponent of traditions deriving frcm the freedom loving 
ideas of the Great French Revolution, is clinging to the policy of 
»Vvested rights“ when the native soil of a people is involved as in 
Algeria. And just as the conservative bourgeois defends his pro- 
perty at any price, France ccnsiders her rule in Algeria exclusively 
her own affair, unaware of the fact that it is no longer the na- 
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tiiral law of disposal that is in question, but a whole series of 
transformations in international relations. 


By contrast the conservative government of the United ~ 


Kingdom which should represent a remnant of British imperialism 
has consented that ror salvos be fired in honour of the newly 
created sovereign — the independent state of Ghana at the be- 
ginning of next month. The realistic spirits who are leading the 
British people irrespective of their personal conceptions consider 
that it is better to preserve Great Britain by freeing her of those 
colonies whose maintenance would require immense material sac- 
rifices and the risk of loosing all that is invested in these colonies. 
By such arrangements with the colonies, including also Togoland 
which is under her trust, Great Britain is abandoning colonial 
practice in this part of the world, and embarking on a new phase, 
which is reflected, in the concealed policy of semi-colonial rela- 
tions. The British administrators are aware that the time of overt 
colonialism is a thing of the past. They no longer want that, and 
whenever possible according to a carefully drafted plan, adequate 
to protect their imperial interests, they orgenize the liquidation of 
colonies as their duty. As in practice during the implementation 
they ignored whether colonies or trust territories are in question, 
they also seem to ignore that it is necessary to withdraw from 
these territories. Great Britain is increasingly transferring an ever 
greater amount of authority to a given stratum of native citizens 
with whom she is concluding contracts for future economic rela- 
tions and liquidates the bankrupt firms of its colonies if this is 
warranted by strategic considerations. It is better, according to the 
British theory, to have some influence on certain peoples, than to 
be permanently in the position of a policeman who necessarily 
provokes hatred and resistance. It is better to have one’s book- 
keeper in another man’s firm where ones financial interests are 
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secure, and a native judge who ensures the sanction for the return 
of profits, than keep a governor whom the British colonial appa- 
ratus uses exclusively to quell revolts. Such British reasoning is 
doubtless in accordance with the liquidation of trust territories and 
non-selfgoverning territories, namely colonies and their acquisition _ 
of independence. However the anti-colonial majority in the UN is 
of a different opinion. The Fourth Committee is also struggling 
for the liberation of the trust territories. However the aim of its 
struggle is not only the liquidation of the present subordinate 
status, but also the liberation from the long standing relations of 
economic dependence. The liberal majority of the Fourth Commit- 
tee is struggling to enable the emancipated peoples to govern 
themselves, absolutely free and liberated not only of alien rule 
but also their debts to their former master, and preserve themsel- 
ves and their national resources. Whatever reservations we might 
entertain however towards the British method it is positive at the 
present juncture as these peoples are acquiring independence, thus 
f.cilitating their struggle for complete sovereignty. 


Ip this lies today’s struggle around the trust territories to ensure 
the progress of peoples towards the acquisition of independence 
and its full effect. This struggle was and is being waged within 
the United Nations, and this is also the direction in which colo- 
nial law is being transfyrmed, as it is being done on behalf of the 
Charter, and the Charter is thus interpreted and applied today, 
although strictly speaking there is no special letter in the Charter 
which could formulate the actual situation as a legal category. 
However this category is not legal at all, it is revolutionary; con-. 
sequently it is transforming the existing international system, but 
so gradually and moderately that its development and the deve- 
lopment of the Charter as a legal instrument cannot be imagined 
otherwise in the circles around the United Nations. 


Economic Development and Public 
Control in Yugoslavia 


Sergej KRAJGER 
DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE FOR ECONOMIC PLANING 


As the system of social self-government, with the 

workers councils and the self-governing communes 
as its basis, developed in Yugoslavia, the character and 
methods of public control of economic affairs and the 
guidance of economic and social development were 
being changed too. The implementation of the fixed 
political line in economic and social development, in 
accord with prescribed obligations of economic enter- 
prises concerning production and distribution and prices 
fixed by central organs, was given up and replaced by 
planning all fundamental matter of the national income 
and its distribution. Thus, the market and free business 
contacts of economic enterprises, tegether with the free 
operation of the law of values, became the basic instru- 
ments in determining reproduction. The economic plan 
of the Federation, with the unique economic system and 
financial machinery is the fundamental lever which, in 
economic matters, ensures the implementation of a uni- 
form economic and political policy of social development. 
The People’s Republics, districts and municipalities, too, 
have their own economic enterprises themselves. By 
their specific function in the system of social selfgovern- 
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ment, these plans of the territorial units ensure the 


implementation of the essential principles of the country’s 


economic policy in accord with the possibilities and spe- 
cific conditions prevailing to their territories. In this 
respect, these plans augment the Federal plan, and they 
can even go beyond what it provides for, but always in 
accord with the fundamental economic and political aims 
and the legal rules and instruments. Thus, the principle 
of democratic centralism has been realized in both its 
aspects, which now represent its logical unity. ' 

Economic enterprises in our economic and social 
system have the status of independent legal persons. 
The economic plans are a forms of social link between 
economic enterprises themselves and between the econo- 
mic enterprises and the community. Enterprises establish 
business contacts with each other as independent legal 
persons thiough the market as dictated by the market 
laws. We can say that the free market and business 
contacts established on such a market, without any 
intervention of the state and its organs, is the measure 
of general freedom in economic affairs and social rela. 
tions. The right of the working people to manage th_ 
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neans of production imposes the obligation upon the 
vorking collectives of all enterprises to ensure — by 
arketing their products as best as possible — uninter- 
upted production by the publicly owned means of pro- 
uction, to provide adequate compensation to all employed 
vorkers*’and office employees — in accord with their 
vork output and to set aside a certain percentage of 
heir profits for social funds of the community, invest- 
nents and their own funds. Such a status of economic 
mterprises is itreconcilable with any direct interference 
their affairs by the planning and other administrative 
rgans, and it necessitates their equal treatement in 
heir rights and obligations in relations to the community. 


All enterprises have the same rights and obligations; 
10 matter whether they belong to the cooperative 
r the general state sector, whether they produce 
rticles for personal consumption of equipment for 
mvestment, whether they are large or small. Since the 
market activities and goods traffic reflect the extent of 
economic development and division of labour, we consi- 
er that — in our conditions and generally — there 
s no justification for Stalin’s theory — now given in 
he Soviet text books on political economics — on the 
ecessity for the restriction of the market laws and the 
free operation of the law of values outside the state 
sector and in the field of personal consumption. Accor- 
dingly, his theory, contrary to the Marxist teaching, says 
that the law of values does not play any role either in 
he traffic of the means of production produced by the 
“State“ enterprises. As this theory states, the reproduc- 
tion material and the means of production are not mar- 
ket values, nor are they considered as commodities. We, 
on the other hand, consider — and act accordingly in 
plactice — that with social ownership of the means of 
production it is not only possible, but necessary to allow 
the law of values to operate freely within certain limits. 
In such limits, the trends of economic movements, 
which come to expression through the action of the law 
of values and price fluctuations are the safest indication 
of the structural deficiencies in economy, of the weak- 
nesses in distribution and the inefficiencies of the eco- 
nomic enteiprises. Accordingly, such trends are of great 
value in determining interventions, as well as in planning, 


faze For some years now, economists of the Western 
countries, and now also commentators in some Eeastern 
countriet, i.e. representatives of some communist parties, 
have been asking: does not workers management of eco- 
nomic affairs, i.e. the relative independence of economic 
enterprises lead to the partitioning of economy and to 
the prevention of concentrations of the means of pro- 
duction as necessitated by modern technological proces- 
ses? And further: is not such an organization suitable 
only for the underdeveloped productive forces of a 
country in the process of industrialization, a country 
with undeveloped division of labour and a poorly deve- 
loped market? 

The experience we gained in the first post war 
period of administrative management of economy and 
during the last six years of social self government gives 
a negative answer to these questions. Our successes in 
overcoming the inherited backwardness, the growing poli- 
tical unity and socialist consciousness of our working 
people, and, primarily, the expansion of the pro- 
ductive forces, made* possible by rapid industrialization, 
has made it necessary to abolish the administrative sys- 
tem of economic management. In our case, as always in 
history, it has proved necessary to go on adjusting social 

relations to the increasingly higher stage of development 


of the productive forces. I think that it would be diffi- 
cult to find any one in Yugoslavia who believes that 
this problem, which had to be settled in Yugoslavia, 
does not appear in other countries at the same or even 
higher stage of development. The important thing in 
the concentration of production factors is not the ques- 
tion of whether enterprises are large or small, but the 
questions of their association and cooperation with incre- 
asing independence, of not only individual departments 
as well. The workers’ management of the enterprises, 
and the inter-relations of the productive forces, can in 
no way retard the process of their growing inter-depen- 
dence. In our conditions the workers’ management of 
economic affairs has proved to be the factor which acce- 
larates this process. The indices of industrial production 
in our country and the ratios of the production of invest- 
ment and reproduction material and the production of 
consumer goods, are not interested only because they 
reveal a rapid rate of development. They. first of all, 
show that the production of many new articles has been 
mastered, that, with a certain concentration of enterpri- 
ses, an extensive process of specialization and division 
of labour is going on. It is this process in the speciali- 
zation and division of labour, together with the increas- 
ingly greater variety of products, the necessity of coope- 
ration between enterprises and their growing inter-depen- 
dence in expanded production, particularly in timely 
purchases of reproduction material of corresponding vari- 
ety and quality, that made it possible for the enterpri- 
ses to settle different problems by themselves through 
the market and their production plans and business wit- 
hout any interference of factors from outside the eco- 
nomy. Production orders and detail central plans of dis- 
tribution were not able to °stimulate a rational use of 
all the available production possibilities. The dependence 
of the regular operation of the enterprises on the deci- 
sions of the administrative organs became a check to 
the development of the producers initiative, a source of 
increasingly greate bureaucracy in business and sharpen- 
ing conflicts between the administrative organs and the 
producers. The transfer of some functions from the 
Federation to the Republics and districts, carried out in 
the years before the system of workers’ self government 
was introduced, was only a partial improvement, prima- 
rily in relations between the administrative organs them- 
selves, but it was not capable of solving the fundamen- 
tal problems in economic relations and in the buisiness 
between enterprises. 


Experience gained in the last several years through 
the rapid industrial expansion shows that further prog- 
ress in the specialization of production and in coopera- 
tion of enterprises depends on the removal of the rema- 
ining competencies of the administration in the mar- 
ket and economic affairs. Economic pressure, felt 
by enterprises in the market when selling their pro- 
ducts and purchasing reproduction material and equ 


ipment, is the chief incentive for the association 
of enterprises on the basis of their. division of 
labour. And the business of enterprises helps them 


to choose most suitable production partners in view of 
their operation, quality of work and business ethics. 
The task of the planning organs and the chambers of 
economy and other economic organizations is to encou- 
rage this process and ensure its rapid and unhindered 
progress. The interest of the direct prcducers, who con- 
stitute the decisive force in enterprises and associations 
of enterprises, in the over all employment and in the 
exploitation of all production capacities, together with 
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the interest of the communes, the associations of local 
bodies of inhabitants (producers and consumers), which 
exercise public control over economic affairs through 
councils of producers and various commissions of the 
people’s committee, is the effective guarantee against any 
neglect of the association of enterprises in suitable forms 
of cartel organisations. At the same time, the control 
organs in the communes are bent on using the coope- 
ration of enterprises so as to develop the production 
forces as quickly as possible and to ensure adequate 
supplies of consumer goods to the working people. 


Further, it is being asked how, under social self- 
government, it is possible to ensure a harmonized deve- 
lopment of the productive forces and the structure of 
production and distribution as required by the political 
and economic aims of a socialist society. 


Since higher wages and larger funds for the deve- 
lopment of enterprises depend, as a rule, on a larger 
volume of production and greater profits, it is evident 
that the enterprises and producers are interested in 
expanding production. The problem is to make the 
increases in wages, in reserve, investment and other 
funds of the enterprises, on greater productivity of labour, 
“on decreased production costs and more successful ope- 
ration of enterprises on the market through greater vari- 
ety and better quality of their products. 


Now, the problem of ensuring the structure of 
production and distribution as required by the funda- 
mental aims of the economic plans, i. e. the general po- 
licy of development, necessitates a thorough analysis. 


Under conditions of public ownership of the means 
of production and workers’ self-government (and, it seems, 
depending to a lesser or greater degree onthe achieved 
stage of development), the operation of the law of va- 
lues, the market and money are no longer the unknown 
forces to which social movements must he blindly sub- 
ordinated. It is impossible, in the scope of this article, 
to go into all the elements and methods which enable 
one to grasp fully the market fluctuations and the sub- 
ordination of the law of values to the realization of 
planned development. I shall, therefore, only point to 
some of the characteristic trends. : 


The planning organs and the associations of enter- 
prises, together with different chambers, analyze the pos- 
sibilities of the production and supply of individual 
groups of articles in relations to expected demands. The 
study of the structure of supply and demand in the last 
few years, the available technical equipment, and the re- 
alistic appraisal of the production capacities of new en- 
térprises, as well as the volume and structure of imports 
and exports, serve as a basis to estimate the future vo- 
lume and structure of production and market demands. 
These elements are used in assessing the future con- 
sumption of equipment, while in the field of personal 
consumption the expected demand is computed on the 
basis of consumption in the last few years, in which due 
attention is paid to changes in personal incomes and in 
prices. The other element by which society can influence 
the level and structure of demand and harmonize them 
with the expected supply is the mechanism of the fi- 
nancial system, which uses various instruments to direct 
one part of the profits made by economic enterprises to 
various economic and other funds and budgets and so 
affect their purchasing power and demand on the mar- 
ket. Another decisive element in the financial system, 
which affects demand, is the policy of granting credit 
by the National Bank. 
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Economic development in the last few years has 
shown that this system is of great importance. In this 
article we can only treat briefly some aspects of deve- 
lopment which prove that this is true. 


First, the variety and quality of produced goods 
have been improving throughout the period of workers’ 
self-government; the production of unprofitable goods 
has been stopped, and the losses of the enterprises thus 
made decreased. With a more rational use of amortiza- 
tion funds and with improved exploitation of the pro- 
duction capacities, the old enterprise, together with new 
factories, have since 1953 been increasing their produc- 
tion constantly (about 13°/, a year). In addition to in- 
dustrial enterprises, transport in particular, agriculture, 
too, has made some progress, especially in livestock 
breeding, although there were unfavourable weather con- 
ditions in the last few years volume of exports, particu- 
larly industrial exports, has been increased. 


In relations to economic development, some obser- 
vers have been pointing to certain negative trends, 
which are being said to be due to the system of social 
and workers’ self-government and to its operation. In 
this, they most often mention the price increases in 1953, 
1954 and 1955, Yugoslavia’s deficit in the foreign balance 
of payments, the stagnation of agriculture and poor 
progress in advancing socialist relations in the rural areas. 


Although it is true that these things have been 
taking place, and that some of them will persist for 
some time to come, it is wrong (and probably malicious) 
to say that they are the consequences of social self-go- 
vernment, of the market conditions and the alleged ina- 
bility to work with the market law in full operation in 
Yugoslavia’s social and economic system. First of all, the 
mentioned trends were the result of the inherited dis- 
proportions in production and the undeveloped pro- 
ductive forces, particularly in agriculture, where the si- 
tuation was aggravated by a number of poor harvests. 
Our economy must root out such trends through the 
process of its development, just as every underdeveloped 


country has to do, but this process by itself produces — 


new problems. Yugoslavia had to tackle the dispropor- 
tions in production under exceptionally difficult interna- 
tional conditions. This is particularly true for the pe- 
riod 1948, when she had to stand the blockade of the 
East European countries and counteract it by a number 
of measures in the distribution of the national income, 
by changes in the already started programme of deve- 
lopment and by a rapid reorientation of her foreign 
trade, All this had some negative consequences and pro- 
duced new disproportions, some of which begun to be 
felt sharply only in the last few years. Due to all this, 
the prices of commodities had to increase. Another rea- 
son for price increases was the fact that — owing to 
the necessity to concentrate our efforts on the comple- 
tion of the basic industrial projects — we had to create 
additional turn over capital in economy. Already in the 
second half of 1955, but particularly in 1956, it was 
shown that, by changes in the distribution of the nati- 
onal income in accord with the changes in economic 
policy, and particularly by increases in the turn over 
and reserve capital, it was possible, under the existing, 


still imperfect financial system (even at a rela- 
tively high level of investments and other kinds of in- 
ternal consumption, together with considerably increased 
exports), to stabilize the market and so ensure the rea- 
lization of planned aims. 


Finally, we must mention that the entire mechanism 
of social self government extends to the producer and to the 
working man, all the possibilities to control,and to influence 
effectively, various matters in economic policy, such as 
personal consumption, budgetary expenditures and accu- 
mulations. It is the producer’s duty to do this whene- 
ver problems of economik development are discussed, 
whenever the development of his commune, district or 
enterprise is considered, i. e. whenever problems affect- 
ing his own consumption and living standards are in- 
volved. 

In such social and political relations, there are all 
the possibilities to settle, not only in theory, but in 
practice, too, the contradictions between the community 
as a whole and its individual parts — the Republics, 
districts and municipalities without creating any upheav- 
als or political complications. This for two fundamental 


reasons: first, because the free operation of the market 
laws reveal more clearly the existing contradictions which 
can thus be hardly overlooked, and, secondly, because 
the working man, as the basic production force and the 
fundamentat pillar of social and political life, tackles all 
such problems, no matter in what field and at what 
level of social self-government he encounters them and 
because he seeks solutions which improve his living 
standard at once and which create conditions for its con- 
stant raising in the future. It was only when the wor- 
king man became the manager of economic affairs that 
the last vestiges of state capitalism begun to be upro- 
oted and the most important social and economic mat- 
ter. i. e. his place and role in distributing the national 
income and in determining the use. of accumulations 
solved. ‘ 


Agriculture in Social Plan For 1957 


Ing. Milun IVANOVIC 
STATE UNDER-SECRETARY IN THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


THE development of agriculture in any country can- 
not be appraised if viewed through a single year 
nor can the measures for advancement of agriculture be 
fully reflected on production and social relations in the 
village in that year which sees their implementation. 
When considering Yugoslav agriculture and measures 
undertaken for its development and social transformation 
in 1957, through the Social Plan and other measures of 
the social organs, it is necessary to refer briefly- to the 
earlier period. 


of the country’s defensive forces during the economic 
blockade, there were only limited possibilities for appro- 
pfiating social funds for the advancement of agriculture. 
That period did not see sufficient investments for deve- 
lopment of agriculture — what is more, it was incum- 
bent upon the authorities to draw on agriculture, by way 
of the compulsory buy-up, through the income tax po- 
licy and policy of prices, sometimes more extensively 
than that economic branch could stand, so that this re- 
sulted even in disinvestment, especially in the livestock 
fund, which steadily declined from 1949 till 1951. The 
passing om to the new economic system and free market, 
constitutes a new period also for the development of 
agriculture. Agriculture was freed of_all administrative fet- 
ters, the peasant property was reduced to family property, 
full freedom was given to association and _ self-manage- 
ment of agricultural organizations, the market was freed 
of all administrative influences etc. All this coincides 
‘with the completion of part of the basic industry and 
creation of wider possibilities to appropriate greater so- 
cial means for in\estment in agriculture. Limiting pea- 
sant property in 1953, but also giving full freedom to 
peasants in regard to association and production, the new 
income tax policy, increased social investment in agri- 
culture and similar measures, marked the beginning of a 
consistent policy of advancement in agiculture and so- 
cialist transformation of the village. This policy is evol- 
ving without violence, on the basis of economic interest 
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At the time of industrialization and strengthening 


of the peasants in associating thcmselves with social orga- 
nizations on the basis of a strong and rapid strengthening 
of the social sector along with assistance to peasants aimed 
at increasing productivity and their income as well as on 
the basis of a relatively rapid development of the indu- 
stry of agricultural implements. 


Starting from the basic principle that in view of 
our social relations and structure of the village, agricul- 
ture cannot be advanced without socialist transformation, 
an agrarian policy was built up — investments, credi- 
ting, development of farming cooperativism, construction 
of the technical basis, development of services, the income 
tax policy, the policy of prices and formation and distri- 
bution of the total income and similar factors — which 
already in 1956 began to show the first results confirm- 
ing the coriectness of the political-economic line set in 
the development of ‘agricultyre. 


The Social Plan for 1957 continued to pursue the 
same basic policy outlined in former years. In keeping 
with the basic clauses of this law, the line of intensified 
investment in agriculture was continued. Although it was 
not possible this year again to meet the demands of agri- 
cultural organizations for new investments in agriculture, 
nonetheless the means of the community for agricultural 
organizations in 1957 are being increased by 40% com- 
pared to funds expended in 1956. The Social Plan has 
solved the problem of the increase of total means. Ho- 
wever, the Federal Executive Council finds itself in a 
rather delicate situation of deciding how much of these 
funds should be given for the investments of agricultural 
organizations, and how much to private farmers through 
the agricultural cooperatives. This is all the more diffi- 
cult, as the means are limited while the demand for 
investment in agriculture is growing. 

The Social Plan has particularly emphasized the 
need for the reclamation of land, primarily draining 
actions in the granary areas which suffer considerable 
losses as aresult of floods created by external and internal 
waters. Of course this decision was preceded by a rather 
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long discussion on whether it was rational to invest in 
reclamation and whether this is the shortest cut to an 
increase of production. The discussion led to the con- 
clusion that all the other investments in these areas could 
not produce the desired effects unless the water-air re- 
gime in the soil has been fully solved. Hence the policy 
of reconstruction and renewal of the draining system as 
well as the construction of the Danube—Tisa—Danube 
canal system in the first phase for draining, is given 
priority in the plan. 

The next priority is mechanization, which is actually 
an even stronger continuation of introducing the motor 
in agriculture as initiated in 1956. The situation of draft 
animals is such, both as regards their number and qua- 
lity, that works cannot be completed on time and pro- 
perly. The inerease of draft animals leads to a serious 
human food situation. In contrast to this, the small pea- 
sant farm is not economically up to the mark in the 
purchase of big mechanizaton, ex ept under conditions 
of capitalist development in the countryside which we 
cannot permit. Experiences from former years, especially 
from 1956, when a big influx of mechanization was re- 
corded (3,600 tractors), showed that machine depots in 
agricultural cooperatives could help to mechanize works 
on peasant farms too, thanks to mutual interests and 
readyness for cooperation. Thus in Vojvodina, 11% of 
the land of private peasants was cultivated on these lines 
in 1956, Had there been more ,machines, this success 
would doubtless have been far greater. If we note that 
about 75% of the land surfaces in the granary area is 
tilled by means of draft animals which belong to others 
or are given under lease, it is understandable why the 
Social Plan is intended to speed up the process of me- 
chanization in agriculture. Although the possibilites in 
view of the demands of soil, are modest, the increase of 
the machine stock by 50% this year will mean an impor- 
tant step forward calling for definite organizational and 
human efforts with an accent on the need for trained 
cadres, in order to overcome difficulties and solve the 
problems cropping up in this connection. 

The Social Plan in 1957 does not neglect other 
investments in agriculture, such as those in the cattle- 
breading sector, in raising of vineyards, orchards, hop- 
fields, processing of agricultural products and similar 
sections, but rather limited means are being appropriated 
under these headings. There is no doubt that larger 
funds will be allotted in the coming years so that the 
solution of the problem of mechanization could be given 
greater attention in these sectors also. 


Besides these direct new investments in production, 
this year also saw the continuation of the policy aimed 
at augmenting the funds for the advancement of agri- 
culture. These means are used for financing all those 
measures which cannot be solved directly by the agri- 
cultural organizations and where the aid of the wider 
community is needed — such as various services: those 
for seeds, protection of plants and livestock, selection, 
artificial insemination, breeding of merino sheep, de- 
monstration tests with modern production means etc. 
These funds will amount to another 8,000 million and 
with measures undertaken on this plane in former years, 
will provide possibilities for solving a considerable part 
of the problem by setting up an agricultural service and 
demonstrating on a wider plane the advantage of the 
use of modern production means where this is necessary 
in view of prevailing backwardness. 

In addition to investments in agriculture and de- 


velopment of the agricultural service, also significant are. 
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provisions of the Plan for ensuring of industrial supply 
of means for agricultural production. A growing quantity 
of these means is coming from the domestic production 
and industry. As an example we show the increase of 
the use of artificial fertilizers in the following survey: 


(in 1000 tons) 
1953 1956 1957 
azote fertilizers 41.2 230 270). 
phosphoric 35 44.2 275 400 
potassium am 22.6 65 70 
other 2: — 60 60 
108 530 800 


As will be seen, the increase of the consumption of 
artificial fertilizers is very rapid so that the following 
picture is obtained when surfaces are involved: 


(in kilograms) 


1953 1956 1957 
a) per 1 ha of agricultural sufrace 7.5 46 54 
b) per 1 ha of arable surface 10.8 53 80 


This increase of the consumption of artificial ferti- 
lizers is not an isolated case; a similar situation is to be 
found in selected seeds. means for the protection of 
plants and other materials. 


This shows that efforts have been directed towards 
increasing the productivitv per unit of surface and unit 
of work through raising the technical base in agriculture. 
All the above mentioned achievements in raising the 
technical base, in comparison with the developed coun- 
tries, still indicate a great lagging behind of our agricul- 
ture (one tractor to 600 ha of arable land, 100 kgs of 
fertilizers to 1 ha of land etc.) but if this is compared 
with the beginnings (one tractor to over 3,000 ha, 4 kgs 
fertilizers to 1 ha of arable surface etc.), then one can readily 
see that important results have been achieved. And the 
fact that we are unable to provide necessary funds for 
production in keeping with the market demand, indicates 
that producers are greatly interested in raising production. 

The increase in the use of modern means in agri- 
culture is the result of measures taken by the Federal 
Executive Council, and continued in 1957 — that is, 
subsidizing: the consumption of modern means in agri- 
culture. Ever greater sums are being appropriated from 
year to year for the prices of these materials. The 1957 
budget envisages 19,300 million dinars for this purpose. 
As the use of industrial means in agriculture is constan- 
tly on the rise, it is understandable that means for subsi- 
dies must also be on the rise, despite constant reduction 
of the subventions and increase of these products. 


In addition to improvement of the technical basis 
in agriculture, the Social Plan still envisages measures 
for the strengthening of socialist agricultural organiza- 
tions — farms, peasant work cooperatives and especially 
farming cooperatives. Our big farms are not yet fitted 
for high productivity, hence certain facilities are still 
being made in the distribution of the total income so 
that these organizations might have the biggest possible 
investment funds of their own. The general farming 
cooperatives take a special place in the socialist trans- 
formation of the village and nationalization of agricultu- 
ral production, traffic and processing. They have arleady 
become a serious factor in the econcmy of the Slovene 
countryside, Vojvodina and parts of Croatia. In the 
buy-up of agricultural products, they already participate 


ith over 60°/,. In basic work, protection of plants, 
hreshing and similar processes, the agricultural coopera- 
ives have also become an important factor and cannot 
atisfy the demands of their members with the existing 
eans. As these organizations are a special factor in the 
\dvancement of production and turning of small peasant 
roduction into social production, the Social Plan envisages 
lefinite measures which will help forward the develop- 
nent of these organizations, in regard to investment and 
quipment as well as in regard to the distribution of the 
otal income. This was expressed especially in 1957. 

Even the last remnants of administrative regulating 
f the market of agricultural products through the buy-up 
ave now been abolished. A special system of determi- 
ling buy-up prices existed for bread wheat in contrast 
(0 other farm products. Although the prices were free 
for producers, the abolition of this administrative measure 
means a definitive exempion from the last administrative 
measures in agricultural production and sales. 


In the whole of our economic system, hence in 
griculture as well producers selfmanagement is finding 
increasing expression so that producer organizations, co- 
perative federations, business federations and agricultural 


At the end of 1956, Yugoslav papers and economic 
reviews catried many articles on Yugoslavia’s eco- 


optimism of Yugoslav businessmen who considered than an 
expansion of trade and other forms of economic coope- 
ration with China would help to strengthen the two 
countries relations in general. 


Trade relations between Yugoslavia and China were 
established in February 1956, when delegates of the two 
countries signed a trade agreement in Beograd. This 
agreement, concluded under new conditions, was mode- 
rate in scope, and it approached the problems of develo- 

ping trade between the two countries in a cautious, step 
by step manner. Accordingly it provided for trade in 
1956 valued only 14 million dollars, and the lists of 
commodities to be exchanged did not reflect the real 
possibilities of our exsporting capacity so that they could 
not satisfy the mutual economic interests of the two coun- 
tries. Nearly 60% of our exports consisted of tobacco, 
China herself is an important producer and exporter of 
tobacco and tobacco products. With the exception of 
some small quantities of agricultural machines, Yugoslav 
exports to China did not include any of the machinery 
usually exported by Yugoslavia — machine-building 
products, telecommunication equipment, electric applian- 
ces and so on. This restricted the outlook of perspective 
trade drastically, because China, endeavouring to develop 
her industries, was a large importer of such products. 
To show how small Yugoslavia’s trade with China was 


last year, here are some summary data on China’s for- 
eign trade. 


nomic relations with China. These articles revealed the. 
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chambers have a special significance in the implementa- 
tion of the Social Plan and elaboration of separate pro- 
grammes. These organizations will be able, on a wider 
technical basis and with greater material possibilities 
also to extend technical assistance to their members and 
thus to increase productivity of labour. 

Finally, if agriculture in the 1957 Social Plan is viewed 
in conjunction with the earlier situation and prospects 
of further development, it may be said that further 
strengthening of productive forces in agriculture has been 
ensured so that influence will be exercised through them 
for changes in the countryside as well as for further deve- 
lopment of the services needed for modern agricultural 
production and various agricultural organizations in order 
to create highly productive socialist farms in the forese- 
eable future. No matter how inadequate the means for 
the development of agricultural production for the time 
being, they nonetheless constitute an important step 
forward compared to the earlier period, while the cons- 
tant tendency of increase during the last few years shows 


‘that there is a prospect and possibility for modernizing 


agriculture and liquidating the basic disproportions which 
exist in our economy owing to the lagging of agricultural 
production. 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CHINA 


Dr. Milan ALEKSIC 
SECRETARY OF FOREIGN TRADE CHAMBER 


Year Trade with West Trade with East Total 
(in millions of dollars) 

1952 1.530 598 2,128 

1953 2,500 825 3,325 

1954 2,800 700 3,500 


Until 1950, China maintained a stable volume of 
trade with the West and with East. However, in 195], 
when the United Nations passed a resolution banning 
exports of strategic material to China, China begun to 
direct her trade more towards the Soviet Union and 
other East European countries. While in 1950 China’s 
exchanges with these countries accounted for only 26% 
of her total trade, this percentage rose to 61 in 1951 
and to 70 in 1952. 


About 75% of China’s exports consists of raw 
material — grain, oil seed, hides, tin and various metals, 
raw silk, bristles, tobacco, tea, pigs and so on. On the 
other hand, China imports mostly industrial products. For 
ifstance, China’s imports in 1953 consisted of: 

Industrial equipment 75% 
Raw materials 13% 
Consumer goods 1296 


Such a structure of exports and imports, naturally, 
cannot satisfy China. It cannot be expected to remain 
the same in the future. Now that large scale work is 
going on on the developoment of domestic industries, China 
will become a powerful industrial country. Significant 
progress in this has already been made, particularly in 
the machine-building industry. Today China is manufac- 
turing both for domestic uses and for exports, high 
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quality machines and equipment for textile, mills, sugar 


refineries, cement factories, hydro-electric plants and so ~ 


on. She is continuing to make large investments in he- 
avy industry projects, in transport and agriculture. To- 
gether with this, she is endeavouring to raise the living 
standard of her six hundred people. All this, coupled 
with differences in the planned and realized volume and 
structure of exports and imports in the last few years, 
has forced the Chinese leaders to make considerable chan- 
ges in foreign trade. 


In November last year Premier Chou En Lai announ- 
ced that the planned volume of exports in 1957 must 
be decreased by 5% or 6%. It was then said that this 
cut was made necessary by difficulties encountered in 
supplying the home market with edible oils and meat 
(these products are among the few still rationed) and in 
meeting obligations, commercial and other, towards fore- 
ign countries. This relatively small decrease in exports 
will, judging by all, affect the volume of imports conside- 
rably. The Chinese balance of payments is burdened by 
earlier purchases of machines, investment and transport 
equipment, the deliveries are still in progress, and pur- 
chases of equipment abroad this year will have to be 


made very carefully. The supplying of enlarged factories 
with raw material and semi-finished goods both from 
the home market and through exports is another problem 
which became acute sooner than expected. Therefore, 
the policy of imports is affected by both the decreased 
volume of exports and by their structure. The imports 
of machines, finished industrial products and equipment 
must be reduced to a great extent so as to procure 
greater quantities of raw material and semi-finished go- 
ods. This is one more reason for a new reorientation of 
foreign trade. 


In connection with this, no one forgot that in the 
last two years China has made significant progress in 
developing her trade with the countries of the Far, Mid- 
dle and Near East — Indonesia, Ceylon, India, Burma, 
Pakistan, Egypt and others. One must neither forget that 
there are} now favourable chances for extensive trade 
between Japan and China. The exhibition of Japanese 
industry and exports, which had a great success in Pe- 
king, was also shown in Shangai and other Chinese 
towns at the end of last year. This exhibition was a 
kind of manifestation of Japan’s wish to renew the tra- 
ditional trade relations with China. 


It was’in such a situation of difficulties experien- 
ced by the Chinese economy, and in the tension caused 
by events in Egypt and Hungary, that trade talks bet- 
ween Yugoslavia and China took place at the end of 
lact year. A new trade protocol was then signed and new 
lists of commodities to be exchanged drawn up in Peking 
at the beginning of January 1957. This procol provides 
for trade in 1957 in the value of 20 million dolars, 30% 
more than the value of realized exchanges last year. The 
protocol, therefore, can in a certain sense be taken as 
an expression of the two countries desire to go on ex- 
panding their trade gradually. This view seems to be 
strengthened also by the agreed upon structure of expo- 
tts and imports. Last year the exports of machin- 
building and metal industry products (agricultural mac- 
hines and implements) accounted for only 10% of Yu- 
goslavia’s exports, but this year machinery is expected 
to make up about 15°/, of Yugoslav exports to China. 
Further, the export of textiles, chemical and pharmace- 
utical products will also be increased. Tobacco will not 
be exported in as large quantities as last year, and new 
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products to be exported will include different metal ar- 
ticles and rolled and drawn fnétals. p 


The structure of Chinese exports to Yugoslavia 
will not be changed to any appreciable extent. As last 
vear, Yugoslavia’s chief imports from that country will be — 
oil seed (soya and groundnuts), tin, asbestos, hides, raw — 
silk, and tea. In addition to menthol./and various che- 
micals, which Yugoslavia imported last year too, Yugo-— 
slavia will this year buy in China also powdered eggs, — 
various consumer goobs and sugar. 


Yugoslav business circles greeted the conclusion of 
the new trade agreement with China, although they had 
expected greater results. It is considered that the volume 
of trade should be greater, and that exports of Yugoslav - 
machines, electric industry products and different equip- 
ment should have been increased much more, The 
agreed volume of trade is less than 0.5°/, of the total 
volume of Chinese foreign trade, and it does not reflect 
the real mutual possibilities or the interests of Yugoslav 
businessmen in the Chinese market. A number of our 
experts — representatives of trade and industry — who 
negotiated the trade agreement in Peking acquainted them- 
selves with the real situation in China, as well as with 
the temporary difficulties of the Chinese economy. 

They all say that our economy is in a position to 


exchange a greater volume of goods with that important 
economic area. . 


Documents 


. 


Statement by the State Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs Koéa Popovic to the Warsaw Newspaper 
“Zyce Warsawi“ 


Within an international discussion on European 
security conducted by the Polish paper “Zice Warsawy“, 
the paper recently published the views of the Yugoslav 
State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Koca Popovié, on the 
problem of European security and on the rele of 
Poland in creating a collective securiry system. 


» Lhe post war development of Europe is marked 
by strong bloc contradictions which were aggravated by 
the division of Germany into Eastern and Western and 
the development of nuclear weapons. Therefore the 
European countries are confronted with the vital problem 
of promoting all-European security contrary to the ten- 
dencies aiming at the strengthening of armed power of 
the bloc groups with the inherent danger of aggravation 
of international relations. 


The Yugoslav Government, inspired by the principle 
of active peaceful coexistence and a positive attitude 
towards European economic and political cooperation, 
has always adhered to the standpoint that the establish- 
ment of collective security in Europe based on, and in 
accordance with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter would constitute an extremely significant contri- 
bution to the consolidation of peace. 


It is evident that the establishment of collective 
security in Europe cannot consist merely in the conclu- 
sion of appropriate agreements, but constitutes a long- 
term process which should be fulfilled by means of 
persistent political action for the solution of the out- | 


standing European problems on the basis of equal rights 
and respect of sovereignty of all countries concerned. 


Yugoslavia considers that the problem of all Euro- 
pean security conceived in this light is closely linked 
_with the disarmament problem (reduction and limitation 
of armaments and prohibition of atomic weapons) as 
well as the solution of the German problem, which by 
no means implies the conditioning of the solution of 
one of these problems by the other. Every measure 
of progress made with regard -to the general improve- 
ment of the international climate, which is so much 
needed at present, would facilitate and hasten the solution 
of the problem of European security. Lasting security 
can actually only be achieved within the framework and 
on the basis of improved international relations, as well 
as on the basis of reduction of armaments, not their 
further increase. 


In our opinion every European country can con- 
tribute in this respect by pursuing a policy of sincere 
international cooperation based on the principles of full 
sovereignty, equality and independence. In view of 
her political and geographical position, in view of her 
progressive and constructive role, in view of the breadth 
of outlook of her leadership, Poland is cast for a parti- 
cularly prominent role in the realization of the European 
security system. 


Two New Papers 


The Central Committee of the League of the Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia decided recently to start a weekly 
paper as its organ. 

The task of the paper will be to help the League’s 
members and organizations in their every day work. The 
paper, therefore will consider problems affecting all 
spheres of socialist development. It will devote particular 
attention to the internal life of the League’s organiza- 
tions and to the activities of its members as social and 
political workers in the system of social and workers 
self-government, as. well as to the country’s foreign po- 
licy and topical problems of the labour movement. 

The paper will be called “Komunist“, same as the 
present theoretical monthly journal of the Central Com- 
mittee. 

Cyijetin Mijatovic has been appointed its Director» 
and Krsto Bulaji¢ Editor-in-Chief. 

The Central Committee also decided to start a 
journal to be called “Socijalizam“. 

This journal will discuss principled problem of 
secialism, social relations in Yugoslavia, the policy of 
the League of Communists in different fields of social 
and political life, as well as problems of socialist deve~ 
lopment in the world and relations between socialis" 
countries. 

Moma Markovic, presently the Editor of the 
journal “Komunist“, will be the Chief Editor of the new 
_ journal, 


A CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


February 15 — A delegation of the Central Board of the Asso- 
ciation of the Yugoslav Trade Unions, led by the President 
of the trade unions of Serbia, Dragi Stamenkovi¢, arrived for 
a two week visit to Warsaw as a guest of the Central Council 
of the Polish Trade Unions. 


February 16 — Representatives of the Yugoslav Broadcasting Ser- 
vic2 left for Moscow, where, as guests ef the Soviet Broad- 
casting Commission, they will study the work and organization 
of the Soviet radio network in Moscow and other towns. They 
are also to talk with Soviet representatives about cooporation 
between Yugoslav and Soviet radio stations. 


February 16 — Representatives of the Huigarian power genera- 
ting industry arrived in Ljubljana, capital of Slovenia, to talk 
about possibilities of linking the Yugoslav and Hungarian 
power generating sources. 


February 17 — Dr. Z. S. Hanchev arrived in Beograd as a de- 
legate of the International Red Cross to study the problem of 
assistance to Hungirian refugees in Yugoslavia. 


February 17 — Mr. Malpol Adisesia, Assistant Secretary General 
of UNESCO, arrived for a four diy visit to Yug)slavia to 
talk about c)op2ration with representatives of the Yug slay 
National Com nission for UNESCO. 


February 19 — Yugoslavia r2ached a principled agreement with 
the Governnents of Austria and Italy, under which she will 
be able to use 10% of the funds earned by exgorts to their 
countrigs in any courtry of the European Organization for 
Economic Assistance (OEEC). The OEEC’s Council of Mini- 
sters, at its meeting on October 29, 1956, reconmended to 
its members to conclude arrangements for the liberation of 
trade with Yugoslavia. At present, talks on this matter are in 
progress with all OREC member countries, except Turkey which, 
owing to the difficulties with her foreign balance of payments, 
is ex:mpted from the recomm2ndatiois of the Council of 
Ministers. 


February 19 — Trade delegations of Yugoslavia and Czezhoslo- 
vakia begun talks in Beograd for the determination of com- 
modities to be exchanged by the twd countries in 1957. 


February 19 — Ratification instruments of the Agreement on 
Cultural Cooperation between Poland aid Yugoslavia, which 
was signed in Beograd on July 6 last year, were exchanged 
in Warsaw. Thus, the agceement, concluded for a period of 
five years, came in force, 


February I9 — The Secretary General of the Yugoslav Chamber 
of Foreign Trade announced that a Trade Chamber for Latin 
America will be formed in Beograd with the task of improving 
trade between Yugoslavia and the South American countries. 
The Chamber will have separate mixed commissions, such as 
Yugoslav- Brazilian, Yugoslav-Chilean and so on. 


February 19 — A delegation of the Soviet tourist agencies, headed 
by the Director General of “Intourist“, arrived in Beograd to 
negotiate business arrangements with the Yugoslav travelling 
agencies and to visit some of Yugoslavia’s tourist centres. 


February 20 — Representatives of the Yugoslav. and Hungarian 
governments met in Beograd to consider the returning of chil- 
dren refugees whose parents remained in Hungary and who 
now want their children to return home. Their meeting was 
attended by a representative of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. The whole matter will be treated in 
accord with the United Nations principles on the unity of the 
family, but in cases of older children due attention will be 
paid to their own wishes. 


February 21 — An Italo-Yugoslav economic agreement was sig- 
ned in Rome, under which Italy will grant a thirty million 
dollar credit to Yugoslavia for purchases of indusrrial equip~ 
ment. The credit is to be used within two years and repaid 
within five. 

February 22 — Talks between delegates of the Polish Academy 
of Science and the Yugoslav Academic Council begun in Beo- 
gred. The talks concern cooperation between the tw. coun- 
tries in the field of scientific research. 


February 22 — According to official data, there were 18, 178 
Hungarian refugees in Yugoslavia. Previously, only 230 re- 
fugees had left for Western countries. 


February 22 — In connection with a protest of the Austriin 
Government concerning the former Austrian property in Yu 
goslavia, a spokesman of the Yugoslav Foreign Secretaria 
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said that the protest was. groandless, because the problem of 
Austria’s property in Yug)slavia was definitely settled by the 
Peace Treaty with Austria and by the corresponding decisioas 
of the Yugoslav Federal Executive Council. 


February 23 — Toc m:mber of the Federal Executiv2 Council, 
UagljeSa Dunilovié, lefc for Accra, where he will represent the 
Yugoslav Goveram:nt at th: clebritioas of the proclamation 
of th: inispeidence of Gold Coast, now known as ,,Ghana“, 
from March 3 to 10. He lefc followi1z the invitation of the 
Gold Coast Government. 


February 24 — It was announced that the Yugoslav State Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, Kota Popovié, is to leave for Bzlgiun 
at the beginning of March to return the visit M. Paul Spaak, 
Belgian Foreign Minister, piid to Yugoslavia in April last 
year. 

A delegation of the 
People of Yugoslavia, 
leave for 


Socialist Alliance of the Working 
headed by Vladimlr Baikiri¢é will also 
Belgium at the beginning of March. Tae Yugoslav 


delegates are to talk with repres2ntatives of the Belgian So- - 


cialist Party about current problems of the labour movement. 
The State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Kota Popovié, will 
join the delegation after his official visit to Belgium ends. 


February 26 — A two day meeting of the Federal People’s As- 
sembly ended in Beograd, at waich the principles of new hou- 
sing legislation were considered and a resolution on the mat- 
ter passed. On the secoid day of the meeting the Assembly 
accepted the report on foreign policy submitted by the State 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Kota Popovié. 

February 26 — A group of Polish electrical engineers arrived in 
Beograd to study the system of workers’ self-government in 
the power producing enterprises. 

February 26 — After talks conducted from January 14 to Febru- 
ary 26, a protocol on trade in 1957 between Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Union was signed in Moscow. 

February 27 — Mr. Allen Blair Kline, delegate of the American 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, arrived in Beograd to talk 
with Yugoslav representatives about the results of economic 
cooperation between the two countries and about its future 
development. 


DIPLOMATIC NOTES 


February 16 — The Yugoslav Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
Veljko Micunovi¢, called on the first Secretary of the Central 
Commitree of the Soviet Comunist Party, N. S. Khrushchev, 
with whom he had a lengthy talk. 

February 16 — The new Canadian Ambasador to Yugoslavia, Mr. 
George Ignatieff, arrived in Beograd. 

February 16 — The Yugoslav Ambassador to India, Bogdan Cr- 
nobrnja, who is on a tour of Central and Eastern India, paid 


ven 


a visit to the Governor of Western Bengal in Calcuta. I 
Patna, Ambassador Craobrnja paid a visit to the Governor of 
the state of Bihar. ; 


February 16 — Th: Ambassador of the Republic of Indonesia | 
to Yugoslavia, Mr. Sudarsono, received a group of Yugoslay 
journalists and informed them about some problems of hig 
country, particularly about the recent revolt in Sumatra ani 
about the efforts of President Sukarno to introduce essential 
reforms into the political life of the country. Ambassador Su- 
darsono also informed the journalists about the problem 4 
Western Irian which was being debited in the General Ag 
sembly. 


February 17 — Tae Yugoslav Ambassador to France, Dr. Ales 
Bebler, who was recently named Yugoslavia’s Minister to Tu 
nisia, arrived in the capital of Tunisia to present his creden 
tials to the chief of the Tunisian state, Sidi Mohamed el Amin. 
Before presenting his credentials, Ambassador Bebler paid a 
visit to the Tunisian Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, 
Habib Burgiba. 


February 17 — Tne Yugoslav Ambassador to the United States, 
Leo Mates, had a brief conversation with the American Se 
cretary of State, Mr. Dulles. 


February 19 — The Yugoslav Ambassador to Western Germany, 
DuSan Kveder, on an official visit to Hessen, called on the 
Prime Minister of the provincial government, Cino, who ga 
a luncheon in his hynour. The Mayor of Wiesbaden, also gave 
a reception for the Yugoslay Ambassador. 


February 20 — President Tito received the first Yugoslav Am 
bassador to Indonesia, Stane Pavli¢, who is to take up his 
new duty soon. 


February 20 — The State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Kota 
Popovi¢, received the new Canadian Ambassador to Yugoslavia, 


Mr. George Ignatieff, who presented the copies of his cre 
dentials. 
February 20 — The Vice President of the Federal Executiveé 


Council, Svetozar Vukmanovié, received the Director of Ame 
rican Economic Assistance to Yugoslavia, who is attached té 
the American Embassy in Beograd, Mr. Lloyd Larsen. 


February 20 — The Charge d’Affaires of Ecuador, Mr. Leonardo 
Arizaga, who is leaving Yugoslavia soon, paid a farewell visit 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Kota Popovic. 


February 22 — President Tito received the new Canadian Ams 
bassador to Yugoslavia, Mr. G2orge Ignatieff, who presented 
his credentials. 


February 23 — The Soviet Military Attache in Beograd, Victo: 
Klimchev, gave a reception to mark the 39th anniversary of 
the Red Army. The reception was attended by high Yugoslav 
officials, representatives of the Yugoslav Army, foreign military 
attaches, and membres of the diplomatic corps. 


Comments sag a EER APSE A. 


SEATO Pact in 
Difficulties 


HE SEATO Council will meet in its 

third regular session in Australia in 

March this year. Judging by eve- 
rything, the Council this time will have to 
concern itself with several failures of its po- 
licy in Asia. These failures can be explai- 
ned by the fact that SEATO has not won 
over for its policy any Asian country save 
its original members (Thailand, the Philip- 
pines and Pakistan), although that was one 
of its primary objectives; by the increasingly 
greater differences among its own members; 
and by its inability to stop the spreading of 
Chinese influence in Asia. 
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SEATO, as a military organization, for- 
med on America’s initiative two years ago, 
was — as its initiators hoped — to gather 
in its ranks the countries of Southeast Asia 
on the basis of ,,struggle against commu- 
nism in Asia“, upon which the ,,policy“ of 
its members originally rested. Developments, 
however, showed that this joint policy had 
its special characteristics — namely, the 
Asian countries joined the Pact in an effort 
to promote their own interests, which in 
most cases differed from those of the ini- 
tiator of the Pact, the United States. These 
differing interests produced also different 
attitudes in many questions, attitudes which 
have been coming to particular expression 
lately, and which will probably be mani- 
fested much more clearly at the March 
meeting ot the SEATO Countcil, 


The’ chief reason for these differences is 
America’s insistence that the Pact must re 
main a strong military organization for th 
struggle against the influence of the Sovie 
Union and China in Asia. As a result, Ame- 
rica’s cooperation with the Asian members 
of the Pact is, on the whole, reduced to 
military assistance. In contrast to this, the 
Asian member states demand more econo- 
nomic assistance, because excessive military 
expenditures burden their budgets, produ- 
cing a negative effect on their underdeve- 
loped economies. They want SEATO to be 
a military as well as a political-economic 
organization. The public in the Asian mem- 
ber states, and lately also their ruling cir- 
cles, are becoming dissatisfied with SEATO, 
because it has not brought them the expected 
benefits. The Asian member states haye ng 


been receiving economic assistance, and mi- 
litary assistance which they receive is smal- 
ler than their military expenditures, so that 
their already strained and deficitary budgets 
are burdened still further. 


This dissatisfaction of the public in the 
Asian member states has b2en further in- 
creased by China’s peaceful policy, the po- 
licy for the reason of which the Pact itself 
was created. The contacts which China has 
established with many Asian countries, to- 
gether with h'r energetic condemnation of 
the ,,chauvinism of great powers“, have hel- 
ped to dispel the belief of the so-called 
Chinese danger in Thailand, Pakistan and 
the Philippines. Thus, the Pakistani Go- 
verament did not find its membership in 
SEATO to be an obstruction to its friendly 
relations and trade with China, Owing to 
SEATO, America’s influence in the Philippi- 
nes is diminishing; the public and press there 
complain agiinst SEATO’s policy, and parti- 
cularly against the numerous American bases 
on their territory. Their demand for a recon- 
sideration of the two countries relitions and 
for the revision of some agreements of an 
economic and military character is becoming 
More energetic. Meeting these demands of 
the public, the Government of the Philip- 
pines recently raised the matter, and talks 
Were started in the United States during 
which the Philippine delegates asked 
that provisions of the 1947 agreements on 
military bases which impair the country’s 
sovereignty should be annulled. But since 
the United States endeavoured to preserve 
all its strategic privileges in the Philippines, 
the talks were put off. As a result, an in- 
creasing number of prominent politicians of 
the ruling parties, including Senators Retko 
and Kangler, the President of the Parlia- 
mentary Foreign Relations Committe, Ku- 
enko, and other, are opposing SEATO’s 
policy. 


It seems that the people of Thailand are 
most dissatisfied with the SEATO Pact. A 
number of Thai newspapers have for some 
time been against the country’s participation 
in it. The public there is attracted by the 
independent and peaceful policies of their 
neighbours and of most Asian countries. In 
Thailand the mutual relations of India, Bur- 

._ ma, Cambodia and China are favourably 
appraised. The Thai papers criticize the 
government for linking its policy with the 
policy and interests of the United States. 
Thus, the recent announcement of Malaya 
and Singapore that they were lifting the 
embargo on rubber exports to China made 
the business circles of Thailand demand 
that their country should do the same, the 
more so since it is by nature directed to 
the Chinese market. 


The Thai Gvvernement was very interested 
in SEATO, earlier because it feared ,,com- 
munist infiltration’ from China ard North 
Vietnam. Apart from this Thailand expected 
extensive economic and military assistance. 
It was due to this interest that the capital 
of Thailand became the seat of the Pact, 
and that the United States has been giving 
greater attention to Thailand than to the 
other two Asian member states, endeavou- 
ting to transform that country, which occu- 
pied strategically a very important position 
in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, into the 
bastion) of its strategic system in that part 
of the world. The United States military 
investments in Thailand are considerable. 
The construction of military bases, airfields, 
naval stations, and strategic roads is in full 
swing there. The army of Thailandis relati- 
vely the largest in Asia. But in spite of Ame- 
rica’s military assistance, a considerable part 


of military expenditures is paid by Thailand 
herself. Apart from this, frequent mano- 
euvres of SEATO forces in Tnailand and 
its territorial waters, togéther with the pre- 
sence of foreign troops, cause grave doubts 
as to th: real independence of the country. 
Th last military maino?uvres provoked a 
storm of protests. Several political parties 
then issued a joint dezclaration against the 
Government’s Manila policy which ,,impairs 
the country’s sovereignty“. This declaration 
state; that Thailand in not threatened from 
any quarter because it is “surrounded by 
friendly countries“. 

In connection with America’s plan to fi- 
nance the construction of seventy airfields 
and strategic roads in Thailand, the Thai 
Minister for Agriculture recently sent a 
communication to Washington, saying that 
his country needs urgent economic assis- 
tance for the development of economy which 
has been brought into a very difficult po- 
sition by excessive military expenditures. 

This years 2500th Buddha anniversary is 
to be celebrated in Thailand. In view of 
this, the Taai Prime Minister, Songram, 
has asked the United States notto plan any 
SEATO manoeuvres in his country, for the 
time being, because they would be poorly 
received by the public which is under strong 
influence of Buddhist and nationalist ele- 
ments in Asia. This step of the Thai Pre- 
mier is interesting also because parliamen- 
tary elections in that country are to take 
place shortly. 

All this shows that at its forthcoming 
meeting the SEATO Council will not be 
able to achieve any oustanding results. 
Instsad of becoming an Asian military or- 
ganization, as its initiators hoped, SEATO 
has become a non-Asian, or, more correctly, 
anti-Asian pact, and that is the reason why 
it is not popular in Asia. 


French Dilemma 


RANCE was praised for the conces- 
sion she made to the United Na- 
tions this year agreeing (unlike last 

year, when she boycotted the General As- 
sembly) to hear its opinionon the problem 
of Algeria. But the reaction of Quai d’Orsey 
to the General Assembly’s very moderate 
resolution on Algeria Jater made many 
people ask themselves: Will oficial Paris 
become awore of the situation before it be- 
comes an historical lesson for all? 


Although moderate and quite favourable 
to France (because of the need to reconcile 
the differences caused among the Atlantic 
allies by the Suez problem) the United Na- 
tions debate on Algeria revealed all the se- 
riousness of the Algerian crisis which may 
still produce undesirable effects in the world. 
The fact that almost all Afro-Asian coun- 
tries found it necessary to defend the cause 
of the Algerian people makes the problem 
even more difficult. For this, together with 
the rapidly spreading liberation war in Al- 
geria, is o’e more proof that the French 
dilemma will have to be settled soon, for 
even the worst sceptics have become aware 
that the dependent nations will find their 
proper place and role in the present day 
world, the world which will be their own, 

The General Assembly evidently tried not 
to make the situation more difficult for 
France. The compromise resolution asking, 
in a moderate way, that the Algerian people 


be allowed to exercise the right to self- 
etermination freely, that a cease fire be 
ordered and Franco-Algerian talks started, 
was a concession to France. Pineau had 
ample reason to leave New York satisfied, 
because the rejection of the realistic pro- 
posals of the Afro-Asian countries did not 
alleviate the Algerian drama for those who 
suffer most in it. 


In the United Nations Mr. Pineau de- 
fended views which in essence made the 
whole debate pointless. He maintained that 
events in Algeria were within France’s ju- 
risdiction; that the United Nations were 
not competent to pass any recommendations 
on the matter; that the Algerian liberation 
war was a local revolt incited by “interna- 
tional communism“. 


Defending such views in these rapidly 
moving times, France really defends her 
hopeless struggle to retain the privileged 
position in Algeria. It is almost unbelieavable 


_ that France cannot see the reality of the 


situation. The importance attached to Alge- 
ria by the French budget, army, foreign 
and home policy show that the Algerian 
problem has been given priority over all 
other problems whose solutions depend on 
France. 

As things stand today, France faces two 
things — either new relations with Algeria 
on the basis cf equality and community of 
interests, or the total elimination of her 
cultural and economic influence in that 
country. If France chooses the former she 
will become capable of playing a more ef- 
fective role in the international arena, par- 
ticularly in Europe where she must deal 
with problems of great importance for the 
future. 


The Algerians themselves have given new 
evidence of their consistency and readiness 
to seek a just solution. In this respect» 
there is no Algerian but only a French 
crisis which Paris should — in its own in- 
terest — settle as soon as possible in accord 
with the ideas of the present decade and 
France’s liberal traditions which helped to 
spread its reputation in the world. The 
interests of the French privileged classes 
are in this case aligned against the interests 
of France. The French dilemma thus be- 
‘comes even more difficult, hecause all those 
who demind that France should continue to 
dominate Algeria in fact work against the 
only possible French presence in that coun- 
try — cultural and economic. But to make 
this possible it will be necessary to seek 
agreement On matters where the interests of 
both sides coincide. Only in this way will 
democratic ‘France be able to become a 
friend and an ally of the Algerian people, 
as well as to make a contribution to the 
consolidation of democracy and peace. 


It is not too late for France to make a 
decision in this direction. All she needs to 
do is to change her present policy in Alge- 
ria, to pursue 2@ great policy with great aims 
there. It is the hope that France will change 
her attitude in that important problem of 
North Africa which makes us believe that 
the present pessimism is temporary in 
character, 


Ly; 
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Fifth Session of Nordic 


Council 


Aas agenda of the Fifth Session of 
the Nordic Council held in H2l- 

sinki between February 15th and 
23rd, consisted of over one hundred pdiats 
which were discussed at th: meecings of 
the specialized committees or the entire 
Plenum. Over 200 participants (69 deputies 
from five national parliaments, 39 members 
of national Covernments, numerous ec)no- 
mic aud other experts) took part in the 
work of the Fifth Session. 


Despite a large number of questions which 
were under discussion, it is nonetheless pos- 
sible to single out those which have a sp2- 
cial significance. These are above all Nor 
dic cooperation, for which conditions have 
considerably changed as a result of West 
European plans for a united market and 
free trade zone. No discussion on an inte- 
grated Nordic market and Nordic customs 
union was planned for the meeting at Hel- 
sinki, since last year’s Fourth Session hid 
decided to discuss this project only waen 
all preliminary work had ben completed, 
that is, when two specialized bodies — the 
Nordic Ministry for Cooperation and the 
Committee of Experts hive submitted their 
reports. These two bodies hid announced 
that the completion of their work is exp2ct2d 
in June-July 1957. If the question of Nor- 
dic cooperation, appeared in spite of this, 
as the dominant question at the F,ft 
Session of the Council, this is because 
the opponents of this project (represen- 
tatitives of the Norwegian Parties of op- 
position) resolutely declared themselves 
against any continuation of work in this 
direction, motivating their attitude by the 
fact that plans of the “Little Europe“ coun- 
tries, constitute a far more favourable: op- 
portunity for all Nordic countries than tne 
more limited inter-Nordic economic integra- 
tion. After very bitter debates in both 
the Economic Committee and the Plenary 
session, 4 compromise solution was found 


in the decision to wait for definitive reports 
from the Nordic Ministry for Cooperation 
and the Committee of Experts, to convene 
the Economic Committee of the Council 
for a special session (all the committees, 
and there are four of them, otherwise work 
only during the session of the Council), 
which is to work out its proposal and submit 
it to the next, namely the Sixth session of 
the Council, to be held in Oslo for Janu- 
ary next year. 


Although of a consultative character, the 
Council otherwise exercises substantial in- 
fluence on the policy of the Scandinavian 
countries, as the voting of the recommen- 
dations comes, almost regularly. only when 
their sanctioning has been legally ensured 
by the Governments of the individual mem- 
ber-countries. The recommendation on eco- 
nomic cooperation in the “Northern Kalot“ 
area (the northernmost frontier regions of 
Finland, Sweden and Norway) constitutes 
perhaps the most striking example. The na- 
tional parliaments of {he three countries 
formerly discussed the need for joint, more 
inclusive planning of invesments and capital 
equipment for these regions which are far 
more backward than other areas, What is 
involved above all is the utilization of forest 
and ore resources, construction of suitable 
communications for facilitating the transport 
of timber and ore (especially iron ore) to 
the nearest port — Bothn in northern 
Norway. 
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Cooperation in the field od atomic ener- 
gy for p:aceful purposes also constitutes 
one of the chief themes, The Council uni- 
nimously adopted the proposal of a mixed 
organ of Governments and Parliaments, for- 
med earlier, to the effect that the well- 
known Institute for Atomic Physics of the 
famous D nish scizntist Nils Bor, be turned 
into ths Nordic Institute. It was planned 
that expenditures for the work involved be 
defrayed by four countrizs ([celand was not 
included in this project) in proportion to 
their population. Besides this, it was agreed 
that the work of the Institute be supervi- 
sed in adiition to Professor Bor by a re- 
presentative of each of th: remuining three 
countries. Cooperation of Nordic ¢ountries 
in the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes will not be confined to this. The 
Council has voted a recommendation to the 
member countries for the setting up of a 
joint coordination committee whose tisk 
would be to plan and harmonize the scilen- 
tific and practical work in this field in the 
whole of Scandinavia. This Coordination 
Committee should also draw up c-ncrete 
proposals for industrial production of ato- 
mic reactors. It is to be noted that Sweden 
set in operation her first reactor as early 
as July 1954, that she planned the com- 
pletion of two atomic power station; by 
1960 or 1965; that Norwegian scientists are 
completing projects for the construction of 
atomic ships, that private corporations have 
been founded in Norway and Denmark for 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses, etc. It was unanimously considered 
that the recommendation of the Nordic 
Council on the questions of nuclear energy 
is the most sigaificant result of the Fifth 
Session. 


The recommendation on turning the Nor- 
dic countries into a single passport area 
also for visitors coming to the Scandinavian 
countries from other parts of the world, is 
also worthy of note. (For several years Scan- 
dinavia has been a unified passport area for 
Scandinavians, while the above mentioned 
passport unity is to be realized by January 
Ist. 1958). 

Appraising the results of the Fifth Ses- 
sion, the political circles of Scandinavia 
agree in that their value is particularly heigh- 
tened by the fact that the host country, Fin- 
land, is now practically included in all the 
inter-Nordic projects and plans. Tre Fin- 
nish representatives, on their part, stress 
that the only realistic alternative for their 
country is expansion of Nordic cooperation, 


- accentuating the need for the creation of a 


united Nordic market and Nordic customs 
union. 


West Irian Before the UN 


ie problem of West Irian (West 
New Guinea) has reappered on the 
United Nations agenda. 


Indonesia demands the restitution of 
this part of its territory, while Holland is 
striving to preserve is justifying its position 
by the need of ,,ensuring the political, eco- 
nomic and cultural progress of the Papuan 
population* which it considers one of the 
most backward in the world. In his speech 
in the Political Committee of the United 
Nations on February. 23, this year, the 
Dutch delegate denounced the Indonesian 
attitude which denies the Dutch right to 
continue its colonial rule over one part of 


*President Sukarno to the USA that his ~ 


-xation of one pert or the whole island by ~ 


a free and independent country, as illogical. © 
However one may well ask where is the 
logic justifying Dutch colonialism with the 
need for a civilizing and humanitarian mis- 
sion, when it is known that Holland ruled 
these territories for over 350 years and that 
the backwardness of a large part of the In- 
donesian population is precisely a conse- 
quence of colonial domination. 


The problem of West Irian is extremely 
serious, as it involves the conflicting inte- 
rests of an old colonial power which wishes - 
to retain at leist a part of its former po- 
werful empire, and the new independent 
Republic of Indonesia resolved to fight to © 
the bitter end for its complete liberation. ~ 
Daring a speech held at the National Wa- —~ 
shington Press Club in June 1956 President 
Sukarno denounced colonialism violently. | 
He stressed that the Indonesian people will 
struggle for the complete liberation and © 
unification of their country including also ~ 
West New Guinea. ,,We are doing this be- © 
cause it is very hard for us to see a part | 
of our country still suffering under colonial 
oppression. We feel the lack of West Irian 
and we are unprotected without it. We con- — 
sider that the bittle for the most noble © 
freedom of our people has still not been | 
won“. , 

By its geographical position, history and ~ 
ethnography West Irian is part of Indone- 
sia. In the struggle for the liberation of 
West Irian, Indonesia not only came in 
conflict with Holland, its former metropo- 
lis, but also with a series of countries whose _ 
bloc, colonial and other interests were thre- 
atened by its independent policy, desiring ~ 
West Irian to remain in the hands of their 
ally (Holland) owing to higher interests of ~ 
bloc strategy. This is borne out by the — 
development of the problem of West Irian, — 
as well as a series of events in Indonesia 
in this connection during the past few 
years. This is finally confirmed by the at- — 
titude of US Foreign Secretary Dulles who — 
stated openly last May during the visit of 


country cannot comply with the wishes of — 
Indonesia with regard to the problem of f 
West Irian. a 


The Dutch authorities are transforming! 
West Irian into a military base. Fourteen 
airfields were built there of late, while the — 
construction of another seventeen army ~ 
bases for hydroplanes is also scheduled. 


Australia is also interested in the status — 
of West Irian being primarily concerned by — 
the strengthening of the eighty million of — 
Indonesia located in her immediate vicinity. — 
Apart from this, half of the island (East — 
New Guinea) belongs to Australia which — 
would probably wish to annex the whole — 
but is aware that this would be impracti- — 
cable under the present conditions. Certain 
combinations were mentioned previously — 
for the creation of a Dutch-Australian con- — 
dominion over Irian. However under the ~ 
circumstances that prevail, Australia seems — 
to be most satisfied with a status quo while — 
being most resolutely opposed to the anne- ~ 


the ever stronger and independent Indone- — 
sia. 

The colonial powers were the most stron- 4 
gly opposed to the Indonesian aspirations — 
in West Irian, because as stated at the © 
Ninth session of the United Nations by the — 
French delegate, ,,the discussion on the ~ 
problem of Dutch sovereignty over West — 
New Guinea could subsequently lead to the ~ 
discussion of similar rights of any other 
UN member. For this reason Holland — 
enjoys the support of Great Britain, Belgium — 


‘ 

d the Union of South Africa. For Hol- 
nd the problem of West Irian is more a 
natter of prestige, than of political or eco- 
omic significance, as it lost almost all po- 
itions there. Duth and British capital has 
rgely been elbowed out of the area by 
S capital. Therefore the Dutch authorities 
id- not devote any particular attention’ to 
be cultural and economic development of 
his territory. 


However the planners of Asian strategy 
vho are still not reconciled to the fact that 
ndonesia is an independent state, use West 
tian primarily as a centre of interventio- 
ist and subversive anti-Indonesian activity. 
he well known question of the Ambone- 
‘ian rebels whosv leaders are usually hiding 
n West Irian from where according to the 
ndonesian press they received food and 
mmunition is a case in point. These rebels 
onsist of pro-Dutch Ambonese elements 
who proclaimed the Republic of the South 
oluccan States in 1950. However this 
oreign agency was destroyed at the time 
oy the Indonesian Army Colonel Kavaba- 
ralanga. The rebel leaders then fled to 
West Irizn and Australia from where they 
ontinued their activities against Indonesia. 


Owing to their specific characteristics 
— courage and loyalty — the Ambonesians 
ere a privileged class during the period of 
Dutch rule from whose ranks Holland rec- 
uited its colonial police and army. After 
he proclamation of Indonesian indepen- 
dence about 1500 Ambonese did not want 
-o remain in their free country and emi- 
rated to Holland ‘where they still live. 
ducated for several centuries in an anti- 
aational spirit by the Dutch missionaries, 
catholic and protestant priests, the Ambo- 
nese deny that they belong to the Indone- 
sian race and consider themselves superior. 
he Ambonese are almost all Christians 
while the majority of the Indonesian popu- 
lation are Moslems. 

The letest events In Indonesia which 
took place by the end of 1956 and the be- 


The future will show . whether the the- 
sis is correct that hydrogen — cobalt bombs 
have placed the two block centres ina de- 
adlock position; the present times have 
shown that the theory of “local war“ is 
acquiring an ever greater number of adhe- 
rents who seem to have found a third so- 
lution on the periphery of political realism 


and the dilemma coexistence or co-destruct- 
jon. The names of the “inventors“ are not 
unknown: two of them have long since 
reached notoriety, they are Singman Rhee 
and Chang Kai-chek. 


The senile eighty year old from Seul 
whose narte symbollyzes an epoch which 
irretrievably belongs to the past, was always 
an exponent of fire and sword ‘tactics, al- 
though he recently had a few pleasant 
words to say for coexistence to which he 
refferred as a mistake or eternal play of 


the chameleon. Truly, on February 15 in 
a special interview to the United Press 
Signman Rhee stated that the “South Ko- 
weans are willing to fight“ and that “his 
armed forces with US assistance would be 
cable to penetrate. into the North thus reu- 
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ginning of this year are not a purely internal 
affair of this country. They are primarily a 
result of the attempt of the colonial powers 
to restore the colonial system in Indonesia, 
and the bases in West Irian served the 
purpose excellently. This plot was also 
doomed to failure however. President Su- 
karno spoke on this subject in Bandung on 
January 17. He stated, inter alia, that the 
colonial elements continuing their hostile 
activities in order to disrupt the unity of 
the country were fomenting separatist ten- 
dencies on Sumatra, the southern Moluc- 
cas, Irian etc. The National Revolution in 
Indonesia is still not finished. ,,Before they 
withdrew from our country, the Dutch 


left time-bombs in their wake which have 


now been activated,“ said President Su- 


karno. 


All this shows that the Indonesian at- 
titude is endorsed not only by ethnical na- 
tional, historical and geographical conside- 
rations, but also that the problem of West 
Irian is a vital issue confronting the Indo- 
nesian Republic and the preservation of 
peace in this part of the world. 


The problem of West Irian transcended 
the framework of an ordinary dispute bet- 
ween two countries which were until recen- 
tly in a metropolis-colony relationship by 
coming before the United Nations thus 
acquiring the status of an issue in whose 
solution the entire international community 
is interested. 


Epilogue without Epilogue 


HE ten-year New Delhi — Karachi 
dispute over the question of Kashmir 
recently received an epilogue in the 

Security Council. Actually this cannot be 
an epilogue, as the problem remains open. 


niting Korea again without the danger of 
a new world war“. 

The attractive phrase “without danger 
of a new world war“ did not remain wit- 
hout echo on Formosa. Chang Kai-chek 
could hardly wait to tell the world that he 
is impatiently waiting the hour. The AFP 
Agency announced on February 18 from 
Taipeh that “nationalist China is preparing 
an armed counter-attack“ and that it is re- 
ady to switch from “defensive to offensive 
tactics“. The Marshal of Lost Battles Chang 
Kai-chek seriously considers arming his old 
mens legions with “light atomic weapons“. 
Thus an old farce acquired a new guise, 
while the antics of a well known political 
stooge assumed a modern imprint: the psy- 
chology of warmongers remains the same, 
only the means of warmongering have 
changed. ° 

In the chronicle of our times, Korea 
was already the scene of bloodshed and 
tragedy which seriously threatened world 
peace. The tragic fate of the Land of the 
Rising Sun provides a historical object les- 
son: a lesson which shows that war, does 
net resolve anything and leaves only blood 
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The two parties to the dispute reacted dif- 
ferently to the resolution of five countries: 
in Pakistan it was received as an incentive 
for continuing the anti-Indian campaign 
and intenifying the tension over. Kashmir; 
in India, as a biassed decision in favour of 
Pakistan. Objectively, one cannot avoid the 
impression that the movers of the resolution 
ignored the view of India, and that the 
Pakistani thesis rather enjoyed support on 
the line of military alliances. (SEATO and 
the Baghdad Pact) in which that country 
is engaged as the "vanguard of the free 
world in Asia’’. 
The Security Council resolution asks 
‘ that status quo be maintained in Kashmir 
until the plebiscite. Its practical meaning 
however, lies in an important concession to 
Pakistan: it denies the full validity of the 
fecent decision of the Kashmirian Consti- 
tutional Assembly to the effect that the 
territories of Kashmir and Jammu be incor- 
porated into India. In this way it restores 
the whole problem to the original 1948 si- 
tuation without taking into account that 
conditions in Kashmir have changed es- 
sentially in the meantime. What is even 
more surprising, the Security Council majo- 
rity has ignored the fundamental aspect of 
this problem: that the question of Kashmir 
primarily hinges on the question of its 
invasion by Pakistan. The dispute itself 
has actually been prolonged. for so many 
years because Pakistan refused to submit 
to the UNO decisions (of August 13, 1948 
and January 5, 1949) on the withdrawal of 
its troops from Kashmir as the first con- 
dition for the holding of the plebiscite. 


In the network of facts which constitute 
the chronology of the Kashmir dispute, one 
stands out as an event which, from the 
legal viewpoint, would be sufficient to 
justify the incorporation of Kashmir into 
India. That is the decision of Maharaja 
Harry Singh, former ruler of Kashmir, 
who after the British divided India into 
two independent States — India and Paki 


and shambles in its wake. Formosa was for a : 
long time a geographical and political point i 
where the divided world conflicted and clas- 
hed. Thanks to the reasonable attitude of ot- { 
hers the sparks struck by Chang Kai-chek did 
not lead to large scale conflagration which 
would soon have spread far beyond the 
limits of the Far East. The lesson of For- 
mosa is therefore different although essen- 
tially the same: War can and must be 
avoided, 

The political course and digressions. of 
the sbsolute rulers from Seul and Taipeh 
whose discredited voice is being again, 
shows that they are deaf and blind to the 
lessons of history, and that only the naive 
could expect anything else. Therefore, their 
very personalities provide sufficient warning 
that there is no ,,third solution“, that the 
unifying“ (Singman Rhee) and ,,liberating“ 
(Chang Kai-chek) and other wars of all 
types and versions, are but a repetition of 
the old schemes and themes of aggression 
and aggressors. They are but playing with 
fire in the shadow of the only real dilemma: 
coexistence or the tragedy of a new world 
conflict. 


stan, proclaimed in 1947 the incorporation 
of Kashmir into India. This incorporation 
was long advocated by the National Con- 
ference of Kashmir, as India, in contrast 
to Pakistan, ‘proclaimed -equality ef all ci- 
tizens, regardless of race or faith — as one 
of the basic legal norms. This integration 
would have factually occurred had not 
Pakistan made an armed incursion into 
Kashmir provoking religious fanaticism and 
bloodshed. When the United Nations inter- 
vened at India’s request, the hostilities were 
suspended (1948) im such a way that the 
line of the Indo-Pakistani front became 
the factual frontier between that part of 
Kashmir which remained under Indian 
administration (about two thirds of the 
territory) and that which Pakistan retained 
under military occupation. Although both 
sides theoretically accepted the plebiscite 
as the only way to liquidate the dispute, 
it has not been held to this day because of 
the three conditions laid down by the 
United Nations for its implementation — 
cease-fire, demilitarization and organizing 
of the plebiscite — only the first has been 
fulfilled. The remaining two could not be 
carried into effect as Pakistan refused to 
submit to the decision of the international 
jurisdiction, that is, to create the basis for 
the establishment of a normal order in 
Kashmir by evacuating its troops from that 
area. Its attitude: all or nothing, accom- 
panied by the accumulation of military ef- 
fectives in Kashmir and a campaign of 
religious and anti-Indian violence, prevented 
the United Nations, despite its efforts made 
over a number of years, from terminating 
the dispute by way of a plebiscite. 

In the meantime, two things changed 
both the relation of forces between India 
and Pakistan and the conditions in Kashmir 
where the holding of the plebiscite today 
would mean a retrogression, to the detri- 
ment of the Kashmir population and sta- 
bility of peace in Central Asia. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in the Indian part of Kashmir under con- 
ditions of equality of races, religious faiths 
and citizens and by way of democratic 
reforms — in the field of industry, agri- 
culture, culture and legislation. The land 
teform abolished the system of big proper- 
ties the peasants have been given land 
while their health and educational conditions 
are rapidly improving. In 1951 elections, 
the National Conference of Kashmir returned 
s large majority; the Assembly which re- 
sulted from these elections, passed a con- 
stitution for Kashmir as part of India and 
deposed the Maharaja from his throne. The 
recent decision of that Assembly, therefore, 
only means that it is dissolved, as it ful- 
filled its task in the framework of prepar- 
ations for the new elections. Its procla- 
mation on the incorporation of Kashmir to 
India is not introducing any changes in the 
present state of affairs as that part of the 
Kashmir territory is factually under Indian 
administration. 

But precisely this normal act of peaceful 
and balanced development of Indian Kashmir 
served Pakistan as a motive for reviving 
the dispute before the Security Council 
with incomprehensible accusations — which 
have been fully exploited in the West — to 
the effect that India is annexing Kashmir 
and refusing to respect the UNO decisions. 
Such a reproach to the policy which stands 
for a synonim of peace in the world, for 
a policy of non violence and devotion to 
the UNO Charter principles is all the more 
absurd as itis quite obvious that the P iki- 
stani demands (for instance the sending of 
‘the UN troops to Kashmir) are illogically 
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aimed at shattering the unity of the people 
who in Indian Kashmir live in peace, fre- 
edom and harmony. It is not difficult to 
conclude that the adoption of such demands 
would create new complications which would 
disturb peace in that part of Asia, as the 
present situation of Pakistan differs greatly 
from that in 1948. Today that county is 
one of the main supports of military coalit- 
jons on which rests the Asian strategy and 
policy of a bloc of powers. It is supplied 
with arms from outside, with arms in great 
quantities while neither Pakistan nor its 
allies look with sympathy on India and its 
independent policy. This changed attitude 
necessarily imposes a different view of the 
Kashmir dispute and doubtful moves of 
Pakistan which the Security Council obvi- 
ously did not bearin mind. It appears that 
for the majority in that forum the attempt 
to compromise Indian policies was more 
important than impartial judgement and 
efforts to seck an adequate recommendation. 

The problem of Kashmir is really a 
problem of deeper indo Pakistani relations 
and as such it could be solved the soonest 
within the fr~mework of a wider regulation 
of these relations. In i:s bases lies the con- 
flict of two theorics: the one about the do- 
uble nationality of India ‘on the religious 
basis, advocated by Pakistan (whose con- 
stitution defines that State as an “Islamic 
Republic“), and the Indian on the national 
uni of India. The incorpor tion of 
Kashmir to Pakistan solely on the lines of 
the reactionary religious criterion (with or 
without a plebiscite) would, therefore, con- 
stitute for India not only the loss of a pre- 
cious province but also a precedent which 
might give rise for other far-reachiing con- 
sequences. 

Precisely for this reason as well as in 
view of the objective state of affairs, the 
solution of the Kashmir dispute should be 
sought in the sphere of practical policy, by 
way of a peaceful agreement between the 
two countries, all the more so as this pro- 
blem is to be considered primarily from 
the standpoint of ensuring peace in that 
part of Asia. 


Our New Contributors 


MOSA PIfADE Academic artist » and 
publicist, President of the Federal Peoples 
Assembly, member of the presidency of 
the Central Committee of the Socialist 
Alliance of Working People, member of 
the Executive Committee of the Communist 
League, member of the Serbian Academy 
of Science. 


SERGE} KRAJGER Director of the In- 
stitute for Economic Planning and mem- 
ber of the Economic Committee of the 
Federal Executive Council. Formerly oc- 
cupied various responsible posts in Slove- 
nia where he headed the Planning Com- 
mission, Economic Council, was Vice 
President of the Executive Council of Slo- 
venia. Upon his arrival to Beograd Kraj- 
ger was appointed Governor of the Yugo- 
slay National Bank. He is a member of 
the Central Committee of the Yugoslav 
Communist League. 

VELIZAR SAVIC Editor of NIN. For- 
merly on the staff of Borba, deputy De- 
partment Chief in the Information Direc- 
torate of the Yugoslav Government and 
Editor in Chief of foreign language edi- 
tions, diector and ‘editor in chief of Yu 
gopress News Agency. Attended the sesions 
o the Foreign Ministers Council in Mos- 
cow and New York, and Geneva summit 
conference as special correspondent. 
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